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CORRESPONDENCE.* 


The Historic Jesus. 
To the Editor of ‘ Lica.” 


Sır, —Though sympathising with your desire to close the dis- | 


cussion on this subject, I must nevertheless ask to be allowed to 
make a brief reply to some of the statements contained in this 
week's *“ Liceat.” 


to Dr. Wyld’s adinissions in past years, I am sorry for it. But 


| I alluded only to what he has said repeatedly and before others, 


and was in no sense private, but has since been borne out by his 
own published letters. If Dr. Wyld can say the same of the 
remarkable utterance he ascribes to me, I shall be content to 
incur the reproach due. This, however, I know that he can- 
notdo ; for, whatever may have been the remarks on which 
he bascs his statement, they were certainly not as he represents 


To take first the letter of Dr. Wyld. The epithets to which | them ; first, because, however high I may believe to be the 
he objects applied not to himself, but to his style and argument. | authority for the doctrine of re-births, it is contrary to my 
If flat contradiction in a matter such as that under treatment is | practice to rest any doctrine on authority, and still less to 


not ‘‘ discourteous,” then, and then only, was I not justified in 
using the term. I believe, however, that I was justified in 
using it. Thus much as to the style. 

With regard to the argument—to which I applied the other 
terms complained of—if to use an argument to another which 
does not satisfy oneself—as, for instance, Dr. Wyld’s argument 
from majorities, which he certainly does not regard as sound in 
regard to things spiritual—is not to be ‘‘ flippant, superficial, and 
insincere,” then, and then only, was I wrong in using those terms. 
As it is, I hold that I am justified by the facts of the case. 
Dr. Wyld replied to me by an argument which, he well knows, 
has no weight with himself. 

Dr. Wyld’s veneration for the ‘‘ beloved disciple” cannot 
exceed mine. But the question between us is, not what that 
disciple wrote, but what was his meaning. Dr. Wyld in his 
present letter simply reiterates the expression before employed 
in order to stigmatise us as ‘‘ false prophets,” without taking the 
smallest notice of my suggested explanation of the meaning of 
the phrase ‘‘ Come in the flesh” —thereby aggravating his ori- 
ginal fault. We maintain no less strenuously than Dr. Wyld 
himself that ‘‘ Jesus Christ has come in the flesh,” and by that 
coming inaugurated the Christian dispensation. But we differ 
from Dr. Wyld as to the modus of the coming, and believe that 
our view is the true one, and that which the ‘‘ beloved disciple ” 
himself intended. 

Dr. Wyld’s persistent substitution of the word ‘‘ mythical” 
for ‘‘ mystical” —which I used—is, I hope, due to accident 
rather than design, for the perversion involves a serious mis- 
representation. It is, however, clear from his remarks on the 
Miraculous Conception that his own view of what is implied in 
that event is neither mythical nor mystical, but materialistic ; 
and that as, for him, ‘‘ Christ Jesus” denotes, not Man re- 
generate and purely spiritual, but a physical and historical 
personality ; so ‘‘ Virgin Mary” denotes, not the human soul 
become pure and fit to be the ‘‘mother” of such ‘‘ Man re- 
generate,” but a physical and historical personality. But perhaps 
Dr. Wyld is of those for whom Adam and Eve and the serpent 
are ‘‘ historical” personages. If so, it is no wonder that he falls 
foul of us who hold that the Bible teaches by means of parables 
which, referring to things spiritual and in perpetual course of 
enactment, are not ‘‘ historical,” but true for all time. It is 
precisely the insistance on the materialistic, because historical, 
view that has wrought havoc with Christianity and even with 
religion itself. 

I cannot but regard Dr. Wyld’s allusion to what he con- 
siders the exposure of ‘‘ Koot Hoomi” as unfortunate for his 
case. Ifonly by showing how easily a fictitious personage may 
come to be accepted as a real one, the history in question is 
suggestive ina direction the very opposite to that which Dr. 
Wyld would approve, Concerning the case itself I pronounce no 
opinion. But concerning the spirit in which Dr, Wyld has 
dealt with it I have a decided opinion, and find it not difficult to 
believe that had he lived—as perhaps he did—some eighteen 
centuries ago, the ‘‘ pretensions” of a certain other personage, 
also intimately associated with ‘‘ a tree,” would have found in 
him an equally scornful repudiation. 

If [have indeed ‘‘somewhat overstepped bounds” in alluding 


* We have inserted aa many letters on the subject of ‘The Historic Jesus” 
aa we could find space for. The correspondence must now, in accordance with 
our intimation, cease, 


advance pretentious personal claims; and next, because the 
expression, ‘‘ forsaken of the Gods,” would imply my belief in 
a previous enjoyment by him of Divine communion ; and happy 
as I should be to credit Dr. Wyld with so high a privilege, he 
has yet to furnish the grounds which would justify me in doing 
so, But it may be after all that the solution of our difference 
here is to be found in the proverbial difficulty which persons of 
Dr. Wyld’s nationality are said to have in apprehending a joke. 

I do not care to contemplate a harsher explanation of Dr. 
Wyld’s mistake in this matter, but am content to ascribe it to 
some defect either of apprehension or of recollection, and would 
therefore remind him that, however positive he may feel about 
his accuracy, all that he can possibly be sure of is his own belief 
as to what passed on the occasion or occasions to which he 
refers. 

One word of thanks to Madame de Steiger for her excellent 
letter. She is indeed right, it seems to me, in her reprobation 
of those who, in their determination to have their human God, 
have caused Christianity to bo discredited, and seriously endan- 
gered the whole fabric of religion. 

It is impossible for me to deal here otherwiso than very 
cursorily with Miss Campbell's elaborate disquisition. I will 
therefore content myself with indicating a few of its salient 
points, as a means to a judgment of the whole. 

1. Miss Campbell has sadly mistaken both the scope and - 
spirit of my remarks. For those who, being sincere in their 
beliefs, defend them by sincere arguments, and even if mistaken 
have taken pains to learn, I have nothing but respect, no matter 
what their belicfs are, and to such as these my strictures bore 
no reference. It was to a particular line of argument, employed 
by a particular person, that I applied the terme she resents, and 
her application of them to the whole body of those who share 
the same views is at once unjust and unjustifiable. 

2. So far from my interpretation of Mark iii. being ‘‘as- 
tounding,” it is the obvious and only one possible. The word, 
v. 21, translated ‘‘friends,” means undoubtedly, says the 
learned Dean Alford in his scholariy work on the Greek Testa- 
ment, ‘‘ relations,” ‘‘for the sense is resumed, v. 31, by the 
word, ovv,’’—therefore. Moreover, his note is headed ‘‘ Charges 
against Jesus of madness by His relations;” and the text 
expressly specifies His mother as one of those concerned. 

3. After saying she ‘‘ has never read the works of scholars 
either on one side or the other,” but will “simply let the 
Gospels speak for themselves,” Miss Campbell proceeds to set 
forth, not at all what the Gospels say,—namely, that Mary, as 
cousin to Elizabeth, who was of the house of Aaron, must 
have belonged to the tribe of Levi, and was not therefore of the 
house of David,—but what ‘‘ Roman Catholics are taught in 
their carliest lessons ” by their priests, and is rested by them, 
not on the Gospels, but on a tradition in apparent discordance 
with the Gospels !” 

Does not my fair, and doubtless amiable, though somewhat 
impetuous, opponent see that even if her letter dves not call 
for the particular epithets by which I characterised that of 
Dr. Wyld, there are yet others which might be used, of a 
scarcely less favourable nature? The most fervent faith and 
zeal cannot afford to dispense with accuracy of statement and 
logical coherence. She seems to regard her acknowledged want 
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of study, which means want of knowledge, as a positive quali- | lineal descent of Jesus from Abraham and David, and in making 
fication for the task of defending her religious convictions. | the attempt have failed. This is the logical position of those 
But how if such rule were applied to the discussion of other | who accept the doctrine of the Miraculous Conception, which 


subjects as, for instance, chemistry or astronomy ? 
not consider as guilty of something not very unlike ‘‘pre- 
sumption” the novice who, ‘‘having never read the works 
of scholars on one side or the other,” should undertake to 
contradict off-hand those who had devoted years to earnest 
investigation ? 

If, as I suspect, Miss Campbell thinks the presumption is 
ours, for declining to accept the sacerdotal presentation of these 
matters, I would refer her again to her Bible, where, as she will 
find, it is always the priests who, alike in Old Testament and 
New, incur the Divine reprobativn for precisely the degradation 
of doctrine from which we are endeavouring to rescue Chris- 
tianity. If she can shew that the prophets are against us we 


shall indeed be answered. But we know and respect the Bible | 


far too well to take our interpretation of things spiritual from 
any body of priests. Does she suppose that the sacerdotal 
character has changed since the days of Caiaphas ? 

Miss Campbell’s closing remark that ‘‘it is quite open to 
doubtthe mystic sense of the Gospel,” showsthat she has yet much 
to learn of her own roligion before she is qualitied to take part in 
this controversy. If the Jesus of the Gospels was indeed an 
historical character, then must His mother have been one like- 
wise. Is it, then, such a character that the Church contemplates 
when, in its offices of the B. V. M., it puts into her mouth the 
words—‘‘I dwell in the highest : and my throne is on the pillar 
of the clouds. I made an unfailing light to arise in heaven : 
And, as a mist, I overspread the whole earth”? Or when it 
says of her—‘‘ The Lord Himself created her in the Holy Ghost: 
and poured her out among all His works”? And declares, 
further, that ‘‘the Virgin Mary was taken up to the Heavenly 
chamber, where the King of Kings sits on His starry throne?” 
To us who accept her as a symbol of the soul, universal or indi- 
vidual, and at once Divine and human, these utterances are 
intelligible and true. But they represent the mystic sense of 
the Gospel, and therefore, for your correspondent, though a 
Catholic, are ‘‘ quite open to doubt,” and the only sense that is 
imperative is that which, by applying them to an historical 
personality, makes them something worse than nonsense. 

In reference to the ‘‘correspondent” whom you answerat such 
length, I would add to your answer these two remarks—(1) That 
a careful examination of the subject would show him that so far 
from ‘‘ attacking Christianity ” we are doing the one thing that 
can rescue and save Christianity—namely, restoring to it its 
spiritual sense. And (2) that the course he proposes to you 
in the conduct of your paper would be not only ‘‘ idiotic,” but 
unjust and illogical. ‘‘ Licur” is described on its title-page as 
a ‘Journal of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical Research.” So 
that in demanding—as I understand—that it should deal ex- 
clusively with things spiritualistic, he demands that it should 
omit the whole of the subjects it professes to treat saving only a 
particular department of one of them—Spiritualism being defined 
as a department of Occultism. It is only recently that you depre- 
cated the establishment of a rival magazine, on the ground that 
‘‘Liaut ” suffices to meet existing requirements. I feel toler- 
ably contident that were you to do as your correspondent 
suggests, and exclude the classes of subjects to which he objects, 
it would very speedily be found that another paper of the kind 
would really be indispensable.—Yours, &c., 

EpwakD MAITLAND. 


To the Editor of *‘ Licut.” 

Str,—I have been much interested in the correspondence 
recently carried on in your columns entitled, ‘‘The Historic 
Jesus.” I have no desire to traverse the whole subject, but 
should like to point out to C. C. Campbell and others that 
it is evident that neither Matthew nor Luke accepted 
the doctrine of the Miraculous Conception, or they would, 
in giving us their genealogies, have given that of Mary ; 
this they have not done. They were both very careful to 
prove that Jesus came from the loins of David, and from 
the seed of Abraham, so they traced him in unbroken line, 
apparently, which went to establish two claims made by 
the followers of Jesus, viz., the identity of Jesus with the 
promised Messiah, and the fulfilment of prophecy in respect of 
his descent. But immediately the doctrine of the Miraculous 
Conception is introduced,these genealogies become meaningless ; 
they prove nothing, and point to nothing, and being contra- 


Would she ! seriously conflicts with another and even more cardinal doctrine 


of Christianity, viz., that of the Inspiration of the New Testa- 
į ment, 
I will not seek further to trespass on your valuable space, or 
I would give your correspondent some references respecting the 
lineage of Mary.—I am, sir, yours truly, 
Winchester, July 26th, 1885. 


To the Editor of ‘* Ligut.” 

S1zr,—It seems to me that if the Hermetic Society is to be 
taken at its word, according to its exponents (for they will not 
allow us to call them *‘ leaders ”), all should hasten to join that 
ecstatic community, and become mystics like themselves, for we 
are told by one lady, ‘‘ There are nore-births any more for the 
soul that has found Christ Jesus,” while, probably with the 
same dip of ink (we need not say ‘‘ breath,” as that might get us 
into a new difficulty), that lady tells us, ‘‘ Jesus Christ comes in 
the flesh when He is incarnate in man, and this is the way He 
comes to all mystics.” 

Another lady of the same enthusiastic band expresses herself 
as “° thankful to feel that, after all, their wings are safe.” While 
a gontleman of the same happy family delivered himself thus to 
Dr. Wyld: ‘The views I hold come from the highest Divine 
fountain of all truth, and if you do not accept them you must be 
a man forsaken of the Gods.” How glad some would be to 
believe this, if men, or even ladies, were to be always thoroughly 
confided in! That gentleman may believe this himself, but 
where are his proofs? As things are, what evidence have we 
that his is nota new groundless assumption ? 

‘“‘Thereis no salvation out of the Church of Rome” we 
have been told these many years, but I, for one, do not believe 
it,though it is grounded by a far greater weight of testimony from 
great and good men than this new version of Hermetic teaching. 

Some, too, have whispered, ‘‘ New presbyter is old priest 
writ large,” and the opinion of the Calvinist has been expounded 
thus: ‘‘Many are called but few chosen; I am among 
that happy lot.” But here are the Hermetic exponents 
assuring us that the blessings of salvation come to 
all mystics. On this point they are quite equal to the Salvation 
Army. What an enlargement of the old lines! What a 
delightfully broad interpretation ! Who would not be a mystic 
if he could be so conscientiously! If he could abandon facts 
and take up with myths, which, indeed, he must do if he 
wotld be one of these new enthusiasts. For a prominent 
mystic exponent, who demurs to the term “ leader,” tells us : 
** No man can know any fact” ; ‘‘ Man is incompetent to know 
facts.” How is this, Mr. Editor? Inthe very next number of 
your valuable journal you head an article thus, ‘Facts are 
Chiels that winna ding.” And thus it is, these new mystics 
utterly ignore, and would knock away, the whole 
fabric on which Modern Spiritualism hangs, which is 
founded on facts. And yet, when it suits their purpose, these 
Hermetic exponents stick to facts like other people. Is it, 
then, a fact that Mr. Maitland’s views come from the highest 
Divine fountain? If he denies facts, like his president, he 
stultifies himself by such an observation, and surely can find no 
fault with those who believe in Spiritualistic facts being in 
accord with such stultification, Wat, R. ToMLinson, 


To the Editor of ‘* Lieut.” 

Sm,—In the article quoted by you from your contemporary, 
the Chicago Reliyiv, the great truth of Spiritualism is said to be 
“ the cortain and indissoluble connection of character here with 
destiny hereaftor.” This, itis claimed, Spiritualism has evidenced 
in the reiterations of spirits who communicate to us from the 
other world. Howsoever much the manifesting intelligences 
differ upon other points they are agreed here, ‘‘ that character is 
the only basis of the awards of the life to come, the only parent 
of destiny.” This is an important ‘‘ fact,” the value of which 
cannot be over-estimated. Admitting the truth of the statement 
I feel inclined to ask why all this war of words and bitterness of 
feeling in respect to the ideal or real (historic) Jesus? The 
Man or mystical ‘* Christ” ? Whether real or mystical, histori- 
cal or symbolical, in any case, the characteristics set forth aro 
identical, viz., the necessity that each one of us should live pure 
lives, animated by pure and unselfish purposes, and practically 
emulate the Exemplar by ‘‘going about doing good,” in the sweet, 
gentle, earnest,and true love for our ignorant and suffering kind, 


Geo. BARTER. 


dictory are terribly in the way; theip authors gought to show the I forgetful of self in the love and sympathy we beay to others, 
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devoted efforts we make to practically embody this law of love 
in our daily lives and zealously aim to achieve the ideal in our 
own experience ? 

When I know that I must work out my own salvation, 
learn patience, endurance, and gain strength through effort and 
enterprise for the good of my fellows, what matters it to me, 
whether one or other, the symbolic or historic, view of Jesus be 
correct ? I can neither prove nor disprove, but, one way or the 
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who lived (or did not live),somewhere or some time, meant by a 
_phrase, a symbol, oran allegory he is said to have uttered, as 
' though their very existence and the happiness here and hereafter 
tof mankind depended upon getting at the bottom of the 
| mystery, while starvation, disease, degradation, and death 
, abound everywhere around them. Possibly when discovered the 

teacher meant no more, the truth behind the symbol was none 

other than the command, ‘‘ Help, comfort, and bless your fellows, 


other, this I know, I must live my own life, be myself, be held | do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” 


accountable for themotive and ‘‘ deedsdone in the body,” go to 
“ my own place,” not for what I have believed, or doubted, 
respecting Jesus, but for the seed sown, the influences exerted 
by me, the example I have set to my fellows. 
t: For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 

Have we as Spiritualists, I ask in all solemn seriousness, and 
conscious that the answer my own conscience gives is not 
altogether satisfactory, realised to the full the significance of 
the demand Spiritualism makes upon us to do practical work for 
human progress by individual sacrifice of self and united effort ? 
Have we not been trying to get more and more light, looking to 
our oton needs, like the horse leech demanding more and more, 
without giving in return unstintingly to others around us ? 
Have we preached these glad tidings, gone forth into all the 
world to tell them to every creature,regardless of discomfort and 
opposition? St. Paul was a fanatic, perhaps, but he was in 
earnest, and meant what he said ; his philosophy did not cool his 
ardour for human salvation, he felt he must pluck men ‘as 
brands from the burning.” ‘‘ Now was the time,” but he went 
to work at it so successfully that, although persecuted to the 
death, he made a mark which will live as long as Duty is 
reeognised by man. 

Have we wiped the tears from the mourner’s eye? Have we 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, healed the sick, sympathised 
with the suffering, warned the wayward, helped the weary, and 
comforted the heavy laden ? 

“t The people dio for lack of knowledge.” We Spiritualists 
say we have the knowledge which will and must save, save from 
ignorance, fear, intemperance, selfishness, and wrong-doing. 
Why then are we spending our strength and cudgelling our brains, 
fighting with each other about symbols, interpretations, occult 
mysticisms, and poring over the wisdom of the ancients, which 
when interpreted means no more than is found in the spirit of 
the age, viz., that manisa spiritual being, a moral and re- 
sponsible agent, that virtue, goodness, and obedience to the 
promptings of benevolence (self-sacrifice), and a life of purity, 
justice, and righteousness, bring with them the inevitable re- 
ward of growth in spirit, goodness, and power, peace and sweet- 
ness? The ‘‘blessedness ” which is higher than happiness (gratifica- 
tion) comes alonc to those who have overcome selfishness, and; in 
love, lived for others. Exactly so the contrary of these bring 
consequences of pain and deprivation. The only passport into 
the higher spheres is that of a rounded character, built up by 
daily endeavours to know and do the right, to be good and do 
good, and leav ethe world sweeter for our having grown and 
blossomed in it. 

How can we practically realise this ? Surely not by seclud- 
ing ourselves from the world, not by talking a language of 
esoteric jugglery with symbolic expressions that none but Adepts 
can understand, which serve to obscure and not reveal the 
truth. 

Let us have plain terms for plain facts. Let us overcome in- 
difference by earnestness, hypocrisy by honesty, and faithless- 
ness by fanaticism if need be. Character, not creed; deeds, 
not words. Empty boasters are we unless we can apply our 
Spiritualism with its mighty revelations of immortality and 
destiny to the daily life of humanity. Abstract philosophical 
disquisitions will not educate the children of the age, will not 
feed their minds with practical truth, moral culture, or warn 
them of dangers and vices that beset their paths. Let us not 
clutch at the shadow of wisdom and lose the substance of truth 
and duty. Wisdom is justified of her children when they prove 
themselves hers by wise employment of knowledge, in treading 
the path of duty, right, and love. 

The spirits, with trumpet tongues, tell us over and over 
again—go to work—sow the seeds—spread the truth—let the 
light shine—life is for use, not for self, but fur humanity and 
thetruth. Learn it, loveit, live it ! 1! 

For myself, as I go through life I see so much of fear, fraud, 
and folly, so muchof ignorance and wrong, that I feel amazed 


Is there not need for ‘‘ physical salvation ” for the suffering, 
dejected, and degraded men and women, and depraved children 
around us, depraved because of the vice in which they were be- 
gotten? Should not this work be made better, brighter, and 
happier by right-doing and lovingkindness ? 

Cannot Spiritualism supply a moral force which shall lift 
humanity upon a higher, holier, and more harmonious plane of 
thought and life? Is there no practical way in which the 
golden rule of Spiritualism—‘' character here the parent of 
destiny hereafter ”—can be applied to the building of a nobler 
character for ourselves, by self-knowledge, self-culture, and self- 
conquest, first, that we may become teachers by exampleandinflu- 
ence as well as by precept from Press and platform? These are 
questions of vital import for us to consider. We may sneer at the 
zeal of the Salvation Army, but it is doubtful to my mind 
whether it is not doing a more practical work for human ad- 
vancement here, and consequently for a more blessed here- 
after, than our ‘‘ dry-as-dust ” intellectual and theologic Spirit- 
ualism. The ‘‘head” without the heart is dead, has neither 
warmth, love, nor soul. We must put the ‘‘hearta ” of love and 
sympathy into our Spiritualism, and ‘‘ yo out into the highways 
and byeways and compel them to come in,” if we would be | 
alive and indeed even profit by the story of a Jesus, whether 


real or ideal.—Yours sincerely, 
E. W. Watts. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 

Sır, —In Mr. Maitland'’s letter which appears in ‘‘ LrenT,” 
No. 237, there is much that calls for reply, but without going 
into the whole question I should like to ask him where he dis- 
covered that the Evangelists disagree as to the day of the Cruci- 
fixion. 1 find on referring to the Greek Testament that each of 
the four Evangelists states that Christ was crucified onthe day 
of preparation, namely, the day immediately preceding the great 
Passover Sabbath. Again, I should like him to show how the 
visit of the Magi contradicts the presentation in the Temple. 
St. Matthew neither states where nor when the Magi visited 
the young Child. He does say, however, that they came to 
Jerusalem, and stated that they had seen His star in the East, 
the same star which may have guided them to Nazareth, though 
the priests had directed them to Bethlehem. They came from 
the East, and though the place is not named, it may be readily 
supposed that they did not arrive in Jerusalem till some months 
after having seon the star. This is further to be supposed from 
the slaughter by Herod of children of two years old after hav- 
ing carefully inquired as to the time when the star had 
appeared. There is nothing in this account which in any way 
contradicts the account given in Luke’s Gospel. Neither is 
there any statoment in any of the Gospels which can be taken tv 
mean that the parents of Jesus went up to Jerusalem every 
year from the time of His birth to His twolfth year. Like the 
Jews generally, they were in the habit of doing so, and this is 
what the passage means. Again, Mr. Maitland, when noting 
the genealogy of Jesus,’seems to have forgotten, if he knew, that 
Mary was of the House of David and a near relative of Joseph. 
St. Luke in his Gospel does not assert that the Ascension 
occurred on the day of the Resurrection, and indeed his state- 
ments would show that it could not, for it was late in the even- 
ing when the Lord revealed Himself to the two disciples by the 
breaking of bread at Emmaus some sixty stadia from Jeru- 
salem. The journey back must have occupied some hours, and 
while they were welling the Apostles of what they had seen He 
again appeared to them all. Luke then goes on to give sume 
account of His instructions to them, and then, ina subsequent 
paragraph ho gives a brief account of the Ascension without 
saying when it occurred. There is no account that the mother 
of Jesus tried to dissuade Him from doing His Father’s 
business. 

If Mr. Maitland have no better arguments against the 
history contained in the New Testament than he has brought 
forward in his letter, he had better confine himself to the 
speculative philosophy of the quostion which, ccnsisting as it 
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does of reasonings on possibilities, cannot be confuted, for it is 
not susceptible of argument. 

' I should like to add that I most thoroughly endorse the last 
sentence of Dr. Wyld’s letter in No. 238 of ‘‘Liaut.” While I 
freely admit the possibility of spiritual development by the aid, 
as I believe is often the case, of other spirits, and the working of 
what may be termed miracles by such aid, I am certain that 
such development and such powers are extremely limited, and 
cannet be satisfying. The only true and satisfying teaching is 
that of the Spirit of God in accordance with the testimony of 
the Anointed Saviour, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
—I am, yours very sincerely, 

Kennington, 

July 25th, 1885. 


H. T. HUMPHREYS. 


To the Editor of “ Liaut.” 


S1r,—I trust you will allow me a few lines in order to place 
this question in a light in which it has not hitherto been regarded 
by any of your correspondents, and which, I fancy, neither Mr. 
Maitland nor Mrs. Anna Kingsford will find it easy to answer. 

It consists of that which is considered good reasoning in 
geometry, a reductio ad absurdum. 

Let us suppose that there was no historic Jesus, in other 
words that the Jesus of the Four Gospels was not a real buta 
fictitious character, a creature of pure imagination, and there- 
fore that the Guspels were pure fictions—romances in fact. 

What results from this view ? Nothing less than this, that 
these novels or romances have not only delighted the imagina- 
tion or improved the morals, but that they have changed in the 
most definite manner the whole current of the world’s history. 
Only just consider what a vast external and historical effect 
Christianity has had upon the world! To begin with the 
Apostles and martyrs of the first three centuries. They passed 
their lives in labours, dangers,and sufferings, were thrown to the 
wild beasts, or were consumed by fire or the sword, because they 
committed the blunder of mistaking mere romances for narra- 
tives of real events. Paganism expired in the Roman Empire 
from the same cause, The life of Jesus was deemed historical. 

This same blunder created a vast literature—Greek, Roman, 
and modern—a literature of enormous dimensions, and still 
continuous, all of which was founded on the same error. 

This error, moreover, created all the cathedrals, churches, 
monasteries, hospitals, schools, universities, colleges, libraries, 
&c., which fill Europe, America, and much of Asia. All those 
vast externalities owe their origin to the implicit belief in the 
reality of the Jesus of the Four Guspels. It is attested by all 
the records of these foundations, and by the lives and profes- 
sions and customs of their ministers, scholars, or inmates. 

The historic Jesus has been the animating principle of the 
grandest pictures in the world, and of its grandest music. 

Moreover, this belief has revolutionised the morals of 
society, greatly influenced its law, and even changed the tenure 
of property. 

This belief has given rise to wars, persecutions, and has 
occupied the thoughts, affected the feelings, changed the 
interests, and aroused the liveliest hopes and fears of all the 
generations since in the most enlightened parts of the world. 

The whole of these mighty consequences have arisen from 
mistaking a romance for a history ! 

I humbly submit that this is, if anything ever was, a reductio 


ad absurdum. 
; G. D. Havauton. 


To the Editor of ** LiaarT.” 


Sir,—I go so entirely with Mrs. Kingsford and Mr. Maitland 
in their insistance on the symbolical nature of sacred Scripture, 
and, at the same time, by the idiosyncrasy of my ‘persuasion, 
am enabled to subscribe to the concluding paragraph of Dr. 
Wyld’s letter in ‘‘Licut,” of the 14th, with regard to the 
“ intense human personality ” of the Lord Jesus Christ, that I 
am induced to refer such genuine inquirers as are seeking 
towards a reconciliation of these views, to the writings of the 
early schoolmen, who were philosophers as well as theologians, 
Theosophists, and saints ; who, having recapitulated the whole 
of religious doctrine experientially within their own lives, were 
able to appreciate the superlative and saving nature of that 
catholic advent of the Son of Man which was manifest to 
them within the veil—not a Christ, but the Christ, and only 
Son of God, universal as the creeds symbolically rehearse. 

July 26th, 1885. Noérmoy. 


To the Editor of ‘* Licurt.”' 
Sır, —As Dr. Wyld, Mrs. Kingsford, and Mr. Maitland have 
been good enough to allude in your columns to my own per- 
sonal belief about Christ, will you allow me to say a word more 
on the subject ? Though in general agreement with the teaching 
of the two latter, which seems to me, on the whole, of high value, 
Iam in profound disagreement with them, as Dr. Wyld rightly 
| states, on the question of the historic Christ,though I can hardly 
think the pages of ‘‘ Licut” a fitting place for a long 
discussion on the evidences of Christianity. To enter into the 
historical details touched upon by Mr, Maitland would take 
up too much time and space. Still, his averment of the 
unhistoric character of the Gospel narrative is so vehement and 
positive that a word seems calledfor in reply. For my part, I 
entirely agree with Dr. Wyld that the discrepancies do not 
affect the substantial veracity of the history in any important 
particular. To me, on the contrary,they are proof that it is not a 


concocted forgery. Discrepancies quite as serious are to be 
found in the narrative of events of which no one seriously 
doubts the historic veracity. The French and the English 
give, and have always given, different versions of the Battle of 
Waterloo, and yet the history of Europe since that event can 
hardly be accounted for if the battle never took place. Nor to 
my mind can the modern history of the world, or of the 
Christian Church, be accounted for without the assumption that 
the New Testament biography of Jesus is in all essential 
particulars correct. The discrepancies alleged, moreover, are 
often the result of mere misunderstanding, as the Rev. G. 
Allen showed in the conversation that took place after the read- 
ing of my paper at the meeting of the Hermetic Society con- 
cerning what Jesus is stated in Matthew and Mark to have told 
His disciples about meeting them in Galilee after His resurrection. 
One of the difficulties triumphantly vaunted by sceptics was 
l that Cyrenius (or Quirinus), according to Josephus, was not 
Governor of Syria till eight years after the birth of our Lord, 
though Luke states the contrary. But it has now been 
established by Zumpt, of Berlin, that he was twice Governor, and 
the first time from B.C. 4 to B.c. 1. I myself was witness of a 
battle in the Lebanon between mountain tribes, of which I gave 
a perfectly honest account ; and a friend of mine, present at the 
same battle, gave a different version with equal honesty. 
Argal, that battle never took place! Nay, but had we been 
concocting a story there would have been no discrepancy. 

Not the most sceptical of critics now disputes the genuine- 
ness of four epistles of St. Paul. Now these must have been 
written, at the latest, 28 years after the crucifixion of Jesus. 
And from the allusions in them to most of the important events 
recorded in the Gospels as to notorious and generally-received 
facts, we may conclude that these narratives are fairly 
accurate in their relations. Moreover, it is evident from 
these epistles that very much the same doctrinal beliefs concern- 
ing Christ obtained among His disciples at that early time as have 
obtained among them since. Yet surely had these narratives 
been spiritual parables, or myths only, they could hardly have 
got themselves generally received as sober fact within so short 
a time after the alleged events, while a multitude of contem- 
poraries were still living to correct the mistake. And the 
difficulty that these wonderful spiritual parables—which have so 
imposed on mankind, and changed the course of history—must 
have been invented for the most part by more or less illiterate 
Galileans, Mr. Maitland meets by ascribing them rather to 
learned Alexandrian Jews. But how reconcile this view with 
the admitted authenticity of some of St. Paul’s Epistles? We 
know from Pliny, Tacitus, and other heathen writers, that about 
A.D. 60 Jesus Christ was already adored and reverenced by His 
followers as Divine. 

Then the Epistle of Clement of Rome, the companion of 
Paul, found written on the Alexandrian MSS. of the 
New Testament, presented by the Byzantine patriarch to 
Charles I., and now, 1 believe, admitted by all scholars to be 
genuine, testifies that the same alleged facts as we have related 
in the Gospels were believed in that early period of the Church’s 
history—a like testimony being borne by the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, the personal friend of St. John, and that of Irenæus, 
the friend of Polycarp; while to me it certainly appears that 
the Divine Humanity of Jesus Christ is as clearly taught by 
the Synoptic Gospels as by that of John, though not sy much 
insisted on, and philosophically expounded. 

Why did not Celsus, the great heathen opponent of 
Christianity, who wrote early in the second century, deny the 
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authenticity of the Gospel narrative, if it was open to him so 
todo? whereas he cites nearly all the facts related in our four 
Gospels about Jesus and a great number of His sayings, as au- 
thentic, urging that these facts and words are derived from memoirs 
written by the disciples of Jesus. Why did not the Gnostic 
Marcion,or St. Valentinus, born about the end of the first century, 
while St. John was still alive, dispute their authenticity ? But 
in Justin Martyr again, who was born in the year that John 
died, we have all the same facts (miraculous and others) cited, 
and the same doctrine concerning Christ deduced from them. 
He says, moreover, that these facts are derived from the 
memoirs called Gospels, written by the Apostles,and their com- 
panions. He informs us also that these Gospels had 
been read systematically in the churches from the beginning. 
Indeed, there is no trace anywhere of any question 
` at all being raised concerning the authenticity of our 
New Testament narratives in the earliest ages of the 
Church—nay, concerning the authenticity of those twenty books 
called Homolegoumena, which constitute what is termed the 
First Canon. Irenæus says he had known Polycarp, who was 
familiar with many persons who “had seen the Lord,” and 
heard the venerable man repeat ‘‘all they had told him about 
His miracles and doctrine.” Indeed, “the testimony to our 
Canon,” as Michaelis observes, ‘‘is infinitely superior to any- 
thing that ancient literature could present to us in favour even 
of the most abundantly-attested books.” A long superintendence 
of the churches they founded by the Apostles themselves—the 
jealous care with which the sacred books were preserved, special 
guardians and readers of them being appointed—seems alone 
sufficient to account for the unanimity of the agreement concern- 
ing them, attested by Celsus, Justin, and other writers of the early 
part of the second century, as existing in all Christian com- 
munities scattered throughout the world. 

And to my mind the history of the rise and progress of the 
Christian Church proves and involves the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ in all essential particulars such as we 
have them recorded, even as the recent history of Europe 
proves the actual occurrence of the French Revolution. For I 
suppose Mrs Kingsford can hardly be serious when she assures 
us that virtually there is no such thing as history! And yet 
there are grave divergencies in the accounts that have come 
down to us of the Great Revolution. But do apparent differ- 
ences in the repurts about the day on which Jesus was crucified 
throw serious doubt upon the fact itself? Surely not. 
Clarendon relates that the Marquis of Argyll, in Charles II.’s 
reign, was condemned to be hanged, and actually hanged the 
same day. But Burnet states that he was condemned to be be- 
headed on Saturday, and executed on Monday. Shall we there- 
fore conclude that he was not executed at all? The Embassy 
of the Jews to Claudian is placed by two contemporary his- 
torians, Philo, and Josephus, at a different} time of the year— 
did it, therefore, not take place at all ? 

With respect, to my argument from the moral influence of 
a living example being superior to that of a merely conceived 
ideal, cither Mr. Maitland has misapprehended me, or I have 
failed to understand his answer. He says that for a sculptor 
to realise an ideal of beauty in a statue it is not necessary for 
him to have a perfect model of beauty before him. Now, 
first, I think that statement open to question. It is plausibly 
contended that if a sculptor seeks various features of beauty in 
different models, he runs tho risk of putting together an 
incongruous whole. At any rate, he will certainly seek for a 
model as perfectly beautiful in every respect as he can find. 
And among the Greeks I do not doubt that many individuals, 
beautiful in almost every respect, were to be found. His 
esthetic sense, his genius for beauty should also go far to help 
him in creation. 

But Mr. Maitland is certainly wrong when he says that for 
this new revelation of beauty there was no need of ‘‘ more 
beauty than usual in the world” ; that uncommon beauty very 
surely cxisted. I think, moreover, that the genius for moral 
beauty, in proportion as it deals with a higher type of excellence, 
is also a much rarer type of genius. And here it is assumed 
that there were many such engaged in the imagination of Jesus 
Christ. Remember it is nota popular ideal of goodness ; rather 
one utterly opposed to the expectation, and aspiration of those 
who at that time were looking for a Messiah. It is, moreover, 
not the ideal of the Alexandrian Philo (see ‘‘ Philochristus”), 
nor precisely that of the Stoics, Epicureans, or Essenes. I 
believe that had the mythopwists put toyether the character of 


Christ from diverse models of excellence,there could never have 
resulted the living congruous Individuality, which has for so long 
influenced and, in part at least, transformed society. 

But who, then, are these imaginative artists, far greater, 
because more spiritual than Shakespeare, whose names have been 
so long and unaccountably withheld from all knowledge? But 
this touches the possibility of conceiving, and creating in imagi- 
nation the character of Jesus. It does not in the least touch 
my argument from the superior transforming, and stimulating 
force of a concrete living example over that of an ideal merely 
conceived in the mind. It is surely unquestionable that a 
noble example—be it Gordon, or the Curé D'Ars, or humbler 
people than they (say an Alice Ayres, or a Grace Darling)—fires 
men to emulation, and strengthens them for virtue far more 
than discourses, however eloquent, and more than mere solitary 
aspirations. But it is not equally obvious that the contempla- 
tion of physical beauty has a tendency to produce physical 
beauty in ourselves. Yet that should be so, to warrant Mr. 
Maitland’s negative argument from analogy. If a fairly 
realised moral ideal gives great encouragement to those who are 
striving after perfection, a supremely realised ideal gives yet 
more. The ideal having already passed from the region of 
vague aspiration and imagination to that of actuality and life, we 
feel that this may happen again, whereas such a possibility is 
still problematic if it has not done so. 

What Mrs. Kingsford, however, so beautifully says of the 
Eucharistic and universal value of the saints’ merit, and of their 
present quickening influence over men, in virtue of their own 
attainment, is in exact agreement with what I urged in my own 
paper concerning Jesus. Prayer, therefore, may be made to 
saints, but more especially to the Lord. I only claim Him as 
the Head and Leader and Representative of the race—as the 
God-Man—because He, more fully than any other, so 
clearly known to us through history, has atoned His human with 
that Divine consciousness, which is the true and eternal indivi- 
duality of all. 

Ido not think we Christians are idolatrous, as is alleged. 
It is not idolatry to adore the adorable. For God the Father is 
hidden until manifested in the Son. And while I am not blind 
to the Divine Word, as spoken in nature, and the rich fulness of 
all humanity—nay, while admitting that the revelation in Jesus 
needs to be supplemented by these—yet I do feel that Nature, 
with her tyrant law of survival, is obscure, and that ordinary 
men and women are often darkness visible. But in the wise, 
supremely-loving, just, and self-sacrificing member of our race, 
in proportion as virtue belongs to him or her, is God most fully 
revealed, light being radiated from the humblest loving and 
righteous human heart upon the profoundest mysteries and 
darkest places of ‘‘all this unintelligible world.” 

Madame de Steiger says that history cannot be true because 
it appeals to the senses. But this objection applies equally to 
all science. History and science alike appeal through sense to 
very much higher faculties, without which they cannot be 
understood. If you believe in evolution, how disbelieve 
history ? History reveals the action and reaction of individuals on 
one another, and personality is the goal of evolution. Though the 
elements of free-will, and testimony add some uncertainty to the 
study, yet, for all that, “ the proper study of mankind is man.” 
Eternal principles reveal themselves behind the apparent 
caprice of persons ; and it isattempting to jump off our own 
shadow to fancy that principles may manifest themselves other- 
wise than to the calm and piercing vision that looks through 
the ever shifting phantasmegoria of sense to those eternal 
verities of which these are “broken lights.” We learn more 
upon the terra firma of experience than bombinating in vacuo 
upon the chimeræ of metaphysic. That method has been tried 
in past ages with little promise of success. Whereas some seem 
to fancy that eternal truth is independent of, and apart from, 
all that appears in time, eternal truth is, indeed, but the per- 
fect intuition of the very same things, which we behold imper- 
fectly under our own native condition of time. 

Can anyone deny the law of heredity or that of cause and 
effect? Yet its influence for good or evil is only through 
biography, or history. Events in time affect us, because we aro 
in time. And they incur a grave responsibility who seek to 
deprive our poor work of its chief Consoler.—I_ am, sir, yours 
faithfully, Ropes Noe, 


Mr. T. P. Barxas is now staying at the Hydropathic Estab 
lishment, Peebles. He will be there until the 10th August. It is 
expected that he willin the interval visit our Glasgow friends 
for a lecture with ‘‘ heckeling.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK. 
XXXVIII. 

[We shall esteem it a favour on the part of our readers if they 
will forward us, for use in this column, any allusions to Spiritualism 
and Psychical Research they may come across in the course of their 
reading. We see a great many of ther rv.zcelves, but it is obvious 
that there must be many references to the subject which do not 
meet our eyes.—EpD. oF “ LIGHT.” } 


Monsignor Capel, of all priests and prelates, has been lectur- 
ing on Spiritualism, and, of all places in the world, at Salt 
Lake City. He attacked it on twe grounds—as being opposed to 
Catholic doctrine, and as having a bad physical influence. 

* * * 

He took it for granted that his audience were Christian. If 
they had been Agnostics he would have taken other grounds. 
Every Christian believes in direct communications from God. 
Every man, woman, and child possesses such communication by 
conscience—a universal communication which tells us what is 
right and what is wrong, and the half-civilised African possesses 
it as well as the cultured gentleman of Europe. 


Besides this, the Church was constituted to reveal the will of 
God to man. It teaches that there are personal angels and 
devils. When a man died, if he had lived a good life, he was 
immediately taken into the presence and friendship of God. If 
he had committed sins, he would atone for them in purgatory ; 
but if he died in blasphemy, woe unto him. There was no 
salvation beyond the grave for such. Of course there was no 
room for Spiritualism in such a system. | 


Monsignor Capel said he had been clever enough to unmask 
two mediums. In one case a sound of thunder ceased when the 
feet of the medium were placed on a cushion; in another, when 
a slate-writing medium went to Paris the spirits could not write 


French. 
* * * 


This is too silly, even for Monsignor Capel. Every Spiri- 
tualist knows that with Eglinton or Slade messages are written 
in Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian. Mr. Gladstone 
wrote questions on a locked slate in four languages unknown to 
the medium, and, while the slate was locked, he got answers to 
each question in the language in which it was written. 


Monsignor Capel, however, had the grace to acknowledge 
that there are manifestations not easy to explain. But 
then he said: ‘‘Many of the laws of nature were yet im- 
perfectly understood ; mesmerism, so-called magnetism, mind- 
reading, and other seemingly supernatural phenomena belong 
to the science of biology, and would yet be explained by the 
laws of science. What would have been thought three hundred 
years ago of a man who should have declared the possibilities of 
the telegraph and telephone? He would have been called a 
madman. Scientists and medical men were watching and in- 
vestigating biology closely, and the explanation would come.” 


“ But, supposing that all that is claimed for Spiritualism is 
true,” said this remarkable Monsignor, ‘‘what good is it? What 


happiness is there in the knowledge of a few raps, alittle slate- 
writing, and an intimation that ‘so-and-so is happy in the spirit 
land ?’ It wrecked the physical organisation. He could almost 
tell a Spiritualist from his knowledge of physiognomy. By the 
wandering eye, the gloomy disposition, &c., he could point them 
out. He had good authority for stating that the end of many 
Spiritualists was in the lunatic asylum.” 


This is very bad, or would be if it were not false and silly. 
Religious mania is common enough. A belief in the orthodox 
hell and the doctrines of Calvin has sent many to lunatic 
asylums. The effect of Spiritualism is quite the reverse. 


Finally, Monsignor Capel said that Spiritualism was not only 
dangerous, but wicked. He declared that ‘* belief in divination 
is blasphemy, and he cautioned his hearers against indulging in 
it. It was as if a man should ask to patent a small tub to cross 
the Atlantic when there are already magnificent ocean steamers 
which make the voyage in safety. Spiritualism attempted to 
dethrone God ; the laws with regard to communication with the 
invisible were fixed, and it is blasphemy for any ’ism to pry 
further into the secrets of the Almighty. Spiritualism has had 
its existence since the Witch of Endor called up the spirit of 
Samuel, and evidently the witch made a much better job of it 


than do the mediums now-a-days.” 
* * * 


A clever man, this Monsignor, but it might be better even 
for ever so clevera man to take the trouble to know what he is 
talking about, or to stick to what cannot be known, and therefore 
cannot be contradicted—theology, for example. The idea of 
going to Salt Lake City to give such a lecture! Well! the opponents 
of Spiritualism now learn that the first condition of giving a good 
lecture on any subject is to know something about it. 


Reading this probably imperfect report of Monsignor Capel’s 
lecture, copied in the London Catholic organ, the Universe, I 
cannot but wonder how this man ever became Monsignor ; and 
I do not wonder that he was silenced in England, and obliged to 
find some other field for his labours. The lecture is false—but 
it is worse than that. It is unprincipled. 


For example—can any Spiritualist believe in the bona fides 
of a man who could preface what I have quoted above with this 
declaration ?—‘“‘ He would give many Spiritualists the credit of 
being honest, but the dross in the crucible was large and heavy. 
It was also true that many bright and intelligent minds had 
belief in it. He would not speak from prejudice, but from an 
impartial investigation of many years. Curiosity was a good 
thing in itself, but he deprecated it in a matter of religion ; he 
had investigated it teom A scientific standpoint,” 

* 


The declaration of the late Cromwell Varley, a thoroughly 
scientific man, and a model investigator, was that no man of 
science ever investigated Spiritualism without being convinced 
of its reality—that is, without becoming a Spiritualist—which is 
true even of those who began with the intention of exposing 


what they supposed to be a delusion. x 


Monsignor Capel is no more shallow than are most of the 
religious opponents of Spiritualism. We can understand its 
being denounced as fraud and imposture by those who have 
not examined it. The world is full of men who judge 
without examination ; but to denounce a thing as fraud, 
and condemn it at the same time as diabolical is supremely silly. 
The best thing is to know what is ; and a man who stands ona 
platform, or gets into a pulpit, should take some pains to know 


what he is talking about. 
* * * 


Our Calcutta friend, Mr. J. G. Meugens, now happily re- 
velling in the American Spiritualist camp-meetings, has written 
a close column in the Banner of Light, headed—‘‘ How I became 
a Spiritualist.” It was a simple, sensible method, open to every 
intelligent person. He read the published works of scientific 
investigators like Crookes, Zöllner, and Wallace. On a visit to 
England he made personal investigations, and then invited Mr. 
Eglinton, the medium, to Calcutta. Few men have done more 


for Spiritualism than Mr. Meugens. 
* * * 


lt seems pretty clear that the Seybert Commission of the 
University of Pennsylvania is making a mess of its investigations 
of Spiritualism. Mr. Henry Seybert left by will sixty thousand 
dollars (£12,000) for the investigation of Spiritualism. It is a 
well-known condition of the higher class of manifestations that 
there shall be at least fair play—not belief, but something Jike 
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passivity. One strong will may prevent all manifestation. It is 
said that the amount of wilful opposition in the commission is 
very trying to the mediums, and mars, if it does not entirely 
prevent, the action of the spirits. If it were a question of 
chemistry, mental opposition would not matter—but then it 
would not exist. An investigator of Spiritualism should be as 
accurate, but also as unprejudiced, as = chemist or physiologist. 
* 


For example, when some of the members of the commission 
were present two slates were bought joined with hinges and 
fastened together with a screw, with a bit of pencil between 
them. In a few minutes the pencil was found on the upper 
slate and a sentence written inside. At a séance which another 
member attended they sat two hours without a scratch. The 
moment they were gone it was written on the slate—‘‘ We could 
not overcome the influences.” It is easier to pass solid through 
solid, than to get through a mental prejudice. 

* 


An American newspaper, the Saratoga Eagle, announces the 
accession of Rev. John P. Newman—the former pastor of 
General Grant, and one of the greatest pulpit orators in the 
Methodist church—to the ranks of Spiritualism. The conver- 
sion is not a sudden one, however, as Dr. Newman has been for 
years an intelligent investigator into the phenomena and a 
student of the philosophy of Modern Spiritualism, and it is said 
that his wife is not only a strong believer but is herself a 
medium. Dr. Newman is a regular Saratoga summer guest, 
and a great favourite there, and he will, without doubt, be 
warmly welcomed before the Saratoga Society of Spiritualists. 

* * * 


A very few clergymen in England have investigated Spirit- 
ualism, and most of these have visited mediums by night, and 
spoken only to intimate friends of their observations. Mr. 
Haweis, Mr. Page Hopps, and a few others have had courage to 
give their testimony to the truth. Many more have quietly 
profited by it. Itis a nice question—that of our duty to tell 
the truth. It depends upon the good it may do, or the harm 
of withholding it. That knowledge which we value ourselves 
we naturally wish to give to all around us. 


The late George Dawson, a Radical lecturer, who in the last 
years of his life became a settled preacher in Birmingham, is said 
to be the spirit control of Mrs. Groom, who lately spoke at the 
Cavendish Rooms. His most intimate friends in Birmingham are 
satisfied df his identity, and some of the matter given here was 
certainly worthy and characteristic. He said :‘‘I offer you no creed 
but one : Be a believer in God, His angels, and the spirit-world, 
ever working out the highest dictates of Divine wisdom . . 
With all my earthly knowledge, I found myself just like a babe 
onthe shoresof spiritual existence, waiting, still waiting,to see the 
realisation of my hopes, I have found my wife, I have found my 
child, This is indeed Heaven. . . Before I passed out of the 
body I was a minister of the Church of the Saviour, Birming- 
ham. I was branded, when first I went to Birmingham, for 
being too free in religious speech, and for not teaching their 
canonical creeds. And now that I have passed to the Better Land, 
I thank God that my people, as they pass out of the body, join 
my Church in the Heavenly Spheres.” Weare apt to expect 
too much of our spirit friends. There is progress, step by step 
—not sudden transformations, There, as here, we live and 
learn—but with Eternity before us we have no need to hurry. 


iar ee —In the article on Statuvolism, ‘‘Licut,” July 
ve 351, for Fahnessock in title, read Fahnestock, and in 
re column, T hth line from bottom, for visibility y read 
risibility. isions by ‘ Lily ” :—Vision II., last line of 
second Pie te Whose Spiritual power read power 
Spiritual ; Vision III., last stanza of third column, first line, 
for a strange thing read a strange sight ; Vision IV., third stanza, 
first line, for appear’d read appear ; and i in “ Lily’s” letter on 
“The Resurrection Body,” for allowable real read aishabh y real. 
EprroriaL Notice.—In consequence of the extreme pressure 
on our space caused by the correspondence on ‘‘The Historic 
Jesus,” we have been obliged to hold over several articles of 
more general interest. Next week, however, our columns will 
be clear, and we hope to give some of the outstandin, communi- 
cations. Amongst these we may mention ‘‘The Unconscious 
Secondary Self,” a criticism of the methods and theories of 
the Society for Psychical Research, by Henry Kiddle ; 
“ Statuvolism,” No. ti, by W. M. Fahnestock, M.D., &., &. 
We have also much pleasure in informing our readers that we 
have in view a series of articles on Mesmerism, Psychomet 
Palmistry, Statuvolism, and other phases of Occult Reidi. 
These papers will treat each of these subjects in a practical and 
experimental manner, giving plain instructions to investigators. 


REVIEW. $ 
“ SYMPNEUMATA.” 


(From ANOTHER Point oF View.)* 


I propose to offer some impressions of ‘‘Sympneumata ” 
differing widely from that conveyed by the long and powerfully 
written review which appeared in successive numbers of 
“Lieut” some months ago. To follow seriatim the charges 
preferred against the book by the reviewer would be foreign to 
my purpose, which is not directly controversial. But in 
defining what I believe to be essential in the conceptions pre- 
sented to us reference will of course be made to objections 
which will appear as misapprehensions if the view I oppose to 
them is correct. One of them, however, meets us on the 
threshold, and is so obstructive to any clear conception of 
psychical evolution that we must endeavour to come to an 
understanding with it at once. 

It is remarkable that two books of nearly contemporary 
publication—Du Prel’s ‘* Philosophie der Mystik,” and ‘‘Symp- 
neumata ’"—contain an almost identical protest against the 
fallacy of transferring to nature the dualisin which in thought 
abstracts force from matter, or spirit from body. Materialism, 
as the German author shows, is chiefly due to a confusion of the 
super-sensible with the supernatural ; that is, to an inability to 
see that nature is not limited to our existing sensibility, but 
will become progressively more sensible with the evolution of- 
organic conditions more susceptible to its impact. The 
Spiritualist, on the other hand, it is said, makes the same 
mistake, but believing more in the force or spirit side of the 
dualistic conception, hypostasises spirit as a mode of existence 
independent of organic conditions of consciousness. Now it is 
evident thatall sensibility, whether it be thatof an external senso 
for an external object, or of an internal sense for an intelligent or 
even Divine influence—spiritual intuition—implies a receptivity 
and reaction ; that is to say, a mode of existence which must 
be conceived ‘both objectively as sensible, and subjectively as 
sensitive. As Du Prel has pointed out, it is only the psycho- 
physical ‘‘ threshold ” of sensibility which prevents any influcnce 
—such as ‘‘thought-transference”—from passing into sensible 
apprehension. And so our own thoughts, in the degree that 
they were forcible and distinct, would be phenomenally per- 
ceptible by another ‘‘spirit” which should objectively appre- 
hend them. And, indeed, if all correspondence from a higher 
plane to a lower, or from the relatively subjective to the 
objective, are just such representations, then is our wholc 
“ material” Nature nothing else (as Hinton taught). 

It is common now to hear the phrase ‘‘ refined materialism,” 
applied by way of reproach to every attempt to make the con- 
ditions of a higher existence scientifically conceivable. Thero 
is, indeed, one way of doing this which must always evoke a 
philosophical protest. Thatis when ‘‘ matter” is accepted as 
an absolute entity or substance antecedent to consciousness, 
and is merely attenuated for the support of a consciousness 
which somehow, and for that sole reason, is supposed to be 
more spiritual. The dualism in our conception is not resolved 
by adopting one side of it, the other side immediately breaking 
out in the antithesis which marks the earlier stages of idealism. 
Both these views, however, are at leagt professedly monistic ; 
whereas, to speak with your reviewer of the spiritual as ‘' the 
real antithesis of the material” is to concede an independent 
existence to matter, maintaining the dualism which will always 
justify the presence of a materialistic no less than of a 
spiritualistic school of thought. The aim of philosophy is 
surely not to show where matter ends and spirit begins as inde- 
pendent phases of existence, but to carry our conception to a 
deeper level at which the apparent difference is suppressed. Such 
a solution will not divide the universe into material and spiritual 
substances, the former on the lower planes of life, the latter on 
the higher, but will exhibit this dualism as one of aspects 
merely, re-appearing as such on every plane of individuality. 
For any mode of existence which can be brought within positive 
experience—however subjective and therefore ‘‘ spiritual” it 
now relatively is or seems—must then take on the objective 
aspect, which will be found continuous with the same aspect in 
the lower, or earlier objectified, modes. If existences, as for 
instance the other modes of consciousness which we call other 
f individuals, are externally perceptible at all iu the “spiritual ” 7 


* See Review of this book in “ LIGHT,” April 11th, 18th, and 25th ot tho 
present yoar. May be obtained of the Psychological Press, ie, Craven-strect , 
'S.W. Price 10s. 
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world, that must be, as here, through an objective aspect, that | more repellant to the class which has dealt exclusively with 


is, phenomenally. And that which for external observation 
will be an appearance, a body, will for the subject be its 
organism, its means of expression and operation. But with 
increased power and intensity of the conscious lifo its expres- 
sion or phenomenon must correspond by mobility, flexibility, 
and adaptability to the inner impulse ; in a word, by ‘* fluidity.” 
Our bodies here are more solid, not because they are more 
‘* material,” but because they express a lethargic consciousness, 
an undeveloped life, and a defective will. The force, which 
objectively expressed is mobility, or that condition of matter in 
which it readily yields to, and represents the force by, furm, is 
still comparatively latent. 

When, thorefore, the reviewer censures ‘‘ Sympneumata ” 
for ascribing ‘‘ spiritual impurity to solid matters on the ground 
of its physical density, and spiritual purity to tenuous matter 
on the ground of its physical rarity,” he overlooks the initial 
thesis of the book, that ‘‘ matter” is to be identified with 
“the whole universal medium for the transmission of force” 
(p. 11), a definition which, while preserving the continuity of 
naturo throughout all the planes of manifestation, deprives 
matter of any distinctive character of its own, or apart from 
the quality of the force which it expresses and transmits. If 
the book lays stress, as no doubt it does, on the material aspect, 
that is because this aspect, as a constant phenomenon, is the 
object of scientific apprehension. The organism is just the 
mode of receptivity to, and reaction upon, impressions whether 
from without or from within ; in other words it is the particular 
differentiation of consciousness. Absolutely or metaphysically 
conceived, it is neither material nor immaterial substance, but 
assumes one or other aspect as it is regarded from the 
objective or from the subjective point of view. That is merely 
to say again, that the dualism of force and matter, or spirit and 
body, belongs, not to the truth of things, but to our conception 
of them. Itis therefore not materialism to recognise in every 
mode and degree of sensibility an organic condition, and to 
speak of that condition in terms appropriate to the objective 
aspect of it—as subtle or fluid materiality—if only that side of 
the dualistic fallacy is avoided which derives force from its 
medium, or spirit from its vehicle. 

The purpose of ‘‘Sympneumata” being to expound the 
phenomenon of a new sensibility, and at the same time to 
vindicate for this sensibility a spirituality which should not 
imply a false antithesis, it was necessary at the outset of the 
work to reassert the monistic conception of force and matter, 
mind and body, without which no theory of evolution is at all 
intelligible. The following passage will have especial interest 
for those who are opposing scientific prejudice against the 
recognition of psychical phenomena :— 

“ It is in this that the misfortune lies, for the minds of the 
more rationalistic quality, of the great untruth that matter and 
force are separable. If the scientific man could once realise that 
in dealing with the moral forces which ultimate themselves 
dynamically in the actions of men, he was not tranagressing the 
limits of legitimate scientific investigation, and that such 
investigation could be ‘pursued upon a basis in the strictest 
sense material, the great barrier would be removed which 
has heretofore closed the most important of all branches 
of scientific study, and he would perceive in the 
experiments which have been made in the science of 
molecular physics, whereby smaller molecules have been revealed 
by the use of modern appliances than could previously have 
been apprehended, evidences that material atoms may continue 
to elude observation to an indefinite degree, and that the focus 
of the human eye is not to be relied upon as furnishing a limit 
beyond which, he may dare to say, no form or matter exists. 
However, as has been said, his dislike to the pursuit of further 
investigation into the more hidden secrets of nature, has been 
due quite as much, if not more, to the assumption of those 
people who claim an acquaintance with experiences which trans- 
cend nature,—which are, they say, supernatural, immaterial, 
or purely spiritual,—as to any positive disinclination on his part 
to see no further than the microscope can reveal, or to have no 
sense of what he cannot touch and weigh.” The dualism in 
question ‘‘has not merely had the effect of driving scientific 
inen into a narrow groove of so-called positive investigation, 
but it has exercised a most pernicious influence upon the opposite 
class of minds, whom it has confined to the no less narrow 
groove of spiritual dogmatism, thus separating the students of 
external nature, and of internal truth, into two violent 
antagonistic categories. And it will now probably prove to be 


; what it has termed the spiritual side of man, to acknowledge 


the all pervading presence throughout it of matter, than for the 
scientific class to acknowledge the existence of the moral 
element in every manifestation of force.” 

Poor Spiritualists! Only the other day there was Mr. 
Roden Noel chiding them for their too great readiness to adopt 
a materialistic conception of spirit as a subtler material form or 
body; and eminent Rationalists have repeatedly denounced 
phenomenal Spiritualism for a similar degradation of 
“ spiritual” ideas, applying to it,such phrases as ‘‘a peculiarly 
gross form of materialism,” and soon. But the above apology 
for scientific men at their expense may well try their patience 
more than these aspersions. As if it were their business, rather 
than that of the scientific people who profess ‘' exact” concep- 
tions of nature, to discover the fallacy of the time-honoured 
dualism in those conceptions, and as if they are responsible for 
the grossness of the scientific mind, recognising no phenomena 
of force which cannot be associated with the matter of the 
senses | 

But with this passing protest against a singularly misapplied 
censure, the substantial truth and importance of the passages 
quoted may be admitted. That the false separation of force 
and matter, spirit and body, in nature is responsible for the 
division, hitherto irreconcilable, of human thought into 
materialistic and spiritualistic schools, is a proposition which 
only requires adequate statement to induce assent. And its 
clear recognition almost entirely removes objection to termi- 
nology which would otherwise be appropriate to a one-sided 
point of view. 

There are in ‘‘Sympneumata” three distinotive principles 
which may be considered, first separately, and then in their 
combination. One is, that sense-consciousness in organic 
evolution may be raised to a moral quality, taking the place 
now occupied in most of us by the ideal or metaphysical con- 
sciousness, all moral evolution in the race or the individual 
testifying to a corresponding biological process which is con- 
summated with the establishment of a new organic basis of the 
moral life. Henceforward the subject of this completed 
process—at any stage, that is, of its completion—is not under 
a ‘‘law” of a higher or ideal consciousness, imposing a painful 
and doubtful struggle with the lower sensational and selfish 
instincts, but that consciousness has ousted the lower from its 
sensational vantage ground, and now itself rests on this as the 
spontaneous nature and delight of life. ; 

Now when the reviewer tells us that ‘“‘the ‘new creature’ 
of mystical science is not a fluidic but a spiritual being, and 
represents the ‘great work’ of the Hermetists, the redemption 
of spirit from matter altogether, whether solid or fluidic, and 
not the reconstitution of the individual of any particular kind 
of matter,” it is very evident that he there conceives matter as 
determining consciousness, and not as determined by conscious- 
ness. Now that is certainly true of all organic conditions of 
consciousness, which, as such, mediate the will force, thus 
belonging to the definition already referred to of “ nratter.” 
But he forgets, it seems to me, that there are or may be many 
regenerations or ‘‘ redemptions ” ; that the Divine power, which 
on any organic basis is consciousness, passes downwards, or 
from within, from one such basis or stage to another, modifying, 
and at length transmuting the lower one to the next higher. 
And thus it is,* that whereas consciousness on any organic 
basis is determined thereby, it, that condition of ‘‘ matter,” is 
at the same time resolvable, and thus redeterminable, by 
another force-matter combination, which on the higher staze 
is again consciousness. If we resolutely and consistently refuse 
to recognise matter as anything else than the objective aspect of 
a certain relatively stable condition of consciousness—which 
stability is expressed by the term organic—we see that the 
“matter ” from which we would be ‘‘ redeemed” is that fixity 
of consciousness at any given stage which is then the nature of 
the individual. If, as the reviewer says, the ‘‘ great work ” is 
*‘the redemption of spirit from matter altogether,” that is an 
utter passing out of manifestation, Nirvana, the only condition 
in which the term ‘‘ supernatural” has more than a relative 
sense. That, no doubt, is the undefined ideal of Buddhism, 
undefined for the very reason that it is a supernatural cundition 
in the absolute sense, the conceptions of reason being always 
scientific and concerned with nature, whether in its subjective 


* I wish here, once for all, to apologise for any apparent dogmatism of 
language. So faras any conception becomes clear to us, it resembles a perception 
re a and we almost unavoidably use expressions appropriate to that 
In on. 
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or objective aspect. The evolution of the soul belongs to the 
natural series, and to oppose a supernatural ideal to any account 
of that evolution is clearly irrelevant, however right it may be 
philosophically, to point toa consummation which signifies no 
more than that the natural process is completed. But the great 
teachers of old usually meant by ‘‘matter” the lower quality 
of sensation corresponding to the grosser organism expressive 
of the lower life. The pure soul had still its ‘‘ vehicle,” its 
soma angoeides : Neo-Platunic speculation distinguishing between 
bodies terrestrial and ethereal, and assigning the more tenuous 
bodies to the purer souls. 

To understand the first of the three leading ideas in ‘‘ Symp- 
neumata ” on which we are now engaged, it must be remem- 
bered that all moral and spiritual emotion is therein conceived 
as the sensation of a higher organic degree, inchoate for our lower 
degree, but tending to become tho ultimate basis of the whole 
conscious life. Not till we have examined the second idea, 
which tells us what this new life of the individual, to be thus 
ultimated, really is, can we see that the moral quality of the 
sensation is completely guaranteed. But this we can see at 
once : that sensation, and the organic ‘‘ matter” which both 
mediates it and is its objective aspect, are correlates than which 
no two sides more inseparable can be imagined. Now, if further 
we recognise in the growth of the moral consciousness a sensa- 
tional element, the intensity of which is the measure of that 
consciousness, we must admit that a new moral nature will be 
a sensational basis and impulse of the will, making moral action 
instructive, certain, and delightful, instead of difficult, pre- 
carious, and painful. The distinctive external aspect of this 
organic nature, as fluidic rather than solid, is the material 
expression of the expansive or spiritual quality, which has now 
prevailed over the contractive quality represénted by the solid 
form. The reviewer is known to be an eminent student of 
mystical—which are really philosophical*—conceptions, and this 
correspondence is certainly not strange to him. 


Our consciousness is sensational, emotional, and ideal. The’ 


middle term partakes of the first and third ; like physical sensa- 
tion, it is feeling, and it is associated with ideas. The power of 
ideas over us is measurable by the degree in which they can 
produce certain mental affections, determining the direction of 
our intellectual and practical energies. Now asthe emotion is a 
spontaneous reaction upon the idea, it testifies to a certain 
organic basis existing in the individual as special character and 
tendency. The idea to which one consciousness leaps upwards 
in emotional response impresses another’s consciousness not at 
all, or rather it wants that fulness of intellectual apprehension 
in which assent by the will is involved. The function of will 
in intellectual processes is insufficiently recognised in psychology, 
though it has often been insisted upon by a profound religious 
discernment, and is at the foundation of the mystery of ‘‘ faith,” 
so little comprehended by the merely rationalistic understanding. 
It is an aftinity with the idea, implying that the order of con- 
sciousness to which the idea belongs has become organically 
seated in the psychical constitution. The idealist will certainly 
be repelled by the prominence conceded to ‘‘ sensation” in 
“‘Sympneumata,” unless this indissoluble association of the 
ideal with the emotional consciousness is understood. There is 
no greater fallacy than that we cannot will what to believe, 
since in truth we believe nothing which we do not will.¢ But 
this ‘‘ will” is not conscious volition ; it is pre-disposition. As 
such it is a mode of sensibility, an intuitive faculty, as truly a 
sense for truth as seeing is a sense for its objects.t 

Now it is with the evolution of this faculty, in substitution 
of the present physical basis of consciousness as the ‘“‘ ultimate ” 
of man, that ‘ Sympneumata” is concerned. Never mind, 
for the moment whether the book has rightly defined what will 
come forth nt this consciousness ; we have first to see that it 
has rightly described the basis of the new consciousness as 
sensational. For this, the ‘‘ alluring tones and lavish promises 
of sensational compensations,” the ‘‘ascription of physical 
attributes to spiritual principles,” is one of a long list of charges 
against it, for which the closest examination I have been able to 


give the text discovers no real, and sometimes not even an j 


apparent warrant. § 


< “1 For many, as they say in the mysteries, are the thyrsus-bearers, but 
fow are the mysti 
heedo. Jowett's Translation. 
+ ‘The will,” says Swedenborg, ‘‘leads the understanding, and causes it to 
act in unity with itself ; and the love which is of the will calls that wisdom iu 
the uni which agrees with itself."— Divine Love and Wisdom, S. 245. 

$ ‘The thought is nothing but internal sight.”—Swedenborg, Op. cit.,8. 404. 

$ The last specified, for instance, ‘‘the insidious intimation of man's 
exemption . . . . from any call for self-sacrifice,” p. 59, is erred to. 
Unless this 18 a misprint, or a wrong reference, there is here a cnarge not even 
remotely relevant to the particular matter adduced in justification of it. 
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The superiority which we justly ascribe to intellect over 
sense belongs not to the faculty but to its objects. On the 
contrary, al direct and immediate perception is in its own 
nature a superior mode of knowledge to that which we now 
represent ideally. And perfect intellection would be that in 
which the moments of the process were suppressed, the result 
being intuitively present. This is just what Eoas in developed 
sense perception, in which all psychologists, whether they belong 
to the Association school or are followers of Kant, recognise 
either mental processes or mental laws. It may even bo 
questioned whether there are really two generically distinct 
faculties of knowledge or apprehension. Thought, not being 
yet perfectly organised in us for the possession of abjects other 
than those of our sense, repeats the moments of its process 
laboriously, and therefore consciously. In sense the object is 
oe with apparent immediacy, the mcments being in- 

iscernable by reason of organic facility. We have no 
criterion of reality except immediate apprehension. The dis- 
paragement of sense may therefore have no other justification 
than that we have as yet only developed a sense for inferior 
objects. And if this is true of sense-perception it must like- 
wise be true of the emotional element of sense, sensation. 
*“ Lavish promises of sensational compensation ” would thus be 
the promise of organic spontaneity for the highest emotions of 
the soul. The question whether this is so in ‘‘ ies agg A 
introduces us to the second of the ideas which I have dis- 
tinguished for convenience of examination. That will exhibit 
the evolution of human solidarity in the individual consciousness, 
parallel to its social manifestations. The third idea, which 
essentially characterises tle book, combines the conception of 
the organic basis of the new life with that of its humanitary and 
non-egoistic quality, in the announcement that this development 
of consciousness is a further ultimation of the Divine love and 
sex principle, derived from God to man, and thus only can be 


realised and expressed. 
(To be continued. ) 
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SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINCES. 


Croypon.—Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond delivered an inspira- 
tional address in the Public Hall, Croydon, on the 21st inst. 
Considering that only about three days’ notice could be given to 
the public, the attendance was very good, there being about 150 
persons present. We believe that this is by far the most agres- 
sive move Spiritualism has hitherto made at Croydon, and its 
success will be a great encouragement to further efforts in the 
same direction. The subject of the address was ‘Spiritualism 
as a Portion of Daily Life,” and it was treated in a most prac- 
tical, vigorous, and dignified manner. The calm and graceful 
bearing of Mrs. Richmond at once disarmed all unfriendly 
feeling, and enlisted the sympathy of the audience, who listened 
with the greatest attention. An interval at the commencement 
was devoted to answering questions ; and the manner in which 
some most difficult questions were grappled with seemed to 
strike the uninitiated with wonder. But wonder rose to 
astonishment when, upon the audience choosing a subject, an 
impromptu poem of much merit and beauty was immediately 
delivered upon it. A great impression was undoubtedly made, 
and many expressed themselves as highly gratified. It was felt 
that ‘‘ sweetness and light” of so much attractiveness could 
come from no uncanny source ; and that no reason nor motive 
could be assigned why power and culture of such unmistakable 
elevation should stoop to senseless simulations, and assume 
utterly unprofitable and useless disguises. The feeling, thero- 
fore, was widely spread that, after all, ‘‘there may be some- 
thing in this Spiritualism,” and many have expressed the desire 
to see more of it. Mr. J. H. Mitchiner, FRAS., presided, 
to whose wise and energetic care in the arrangements a share of 
the success is due. Great interest has been excited in the 
subject. It is contemplated repeating the experiment when 
Mrs. Richmond returns in the autumn. —Communicated. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. A. KERSEY.—Next week. Our columns are too crowded to 

rmit its insertion now. 

A. C.—We have forwarded your communication to Mr. 
Maitland as you requested. 

S. E. Gay.—Letter to hand. Shall be glad to help the friend you 
name, and have written him to that effect. Will also attend 
to the other matter in due course. ` 

C. J. AA—We were glad to hear from you. You must, however, 
kindly excuse a personal reply, though we should much tike 

| to write you occasionally. 

| Rev. J. D. HULL.—Your letter and papers came duly to hand. 

We used one last week. Could you not occasionally send us 

an article on the same or similar lines? We should welcome 

| ge as a regular contributor. 

; E. H.—Why do you hide your attack on the ‘‘ Dr.” behind a nom- 

\ de-plume ? We never notice anonymous communications, and 

we moreover think you can do many better things than talk 

scandal. If you have acomplaint go and have it out with 
oe pa concerned, but not like a coward, ‘stab him behind 
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THE LON DON SPIRITUALIST J ALLIANGE:| 


CuaAwBers: 16, Craven Srreet, Cuantne Cross, S.W. 


pits Society of Spiritualists, founded for the 

purpose; primarily, of uniting those who share a common faith, 
and th hen of giving iiormatlon respecting that faith to those who 
seek for it, has now occupied Chambers at the above address. There 
will be found an extensive Library of works espscially attractive to 
Spiritualists ; the various Journals of Spiritualism published in this 
and other countries ; and opportunities of converse with friends like- 
minded. The Alliance holds periodical Soirées at the Banqueting Hall, 
St. James's Hall, where papers on interesting phases of the subject are 
read, and discussion is invii 

Particulars as to Metabership (minimum Annual Subscription, One 
Guinea) may be obtained from the Hon. Sec. 


MORELL THEOBALD, 
62, Granville Park, Blackheath, S. E. 


The following list, which will be continued by the courtesy of 
the editor until complete, will show what an important libra 
now available for use by members of the London Spiritu int 
Alliance. It is the desire of the Council that the books should 
be used by Spiritualists, and should not merely be available for 
consultation in our Chambers. To this end they have made 
arrangements for their being removed, under certain restrictions, 


for home reading. The publication of a catalogue in ‘* Ligut ”’ 
will place at the disposal of every member a list which will 
enable him to select at his leisure what he may wish to read. 
Rules and regulations will be at once drawn up, so that the 
Library may be available without unnecessary dehy: 
W. Srainton Moses, M.A., President. 
(Continucd from p. 348.) 
NO. TITLE OF WORK. AUTHOR. 
703 Physiology, Illustrations of ...... C. D. Rice, M.D. 
737, 738 Proceedings of the Society ty i" amas 
Research (Vols. I. and II. a 
141 Prodigies, A Discourse ie tas «Tolin SEE B.D. 
112 Psychological Inquiries,in a series of essays . 
129 Physiology, Zodlogy,&c., Lectures on IF. Laurence, F.R.S. 
156 Physics and Philosophy of the Senses, The R. S. Wyld 
152—153 Quarterly Journal of Science (2 vols.) awh 
118 Remarkable Sermons ... A Rachel Bakcr 
248 Researches in Magnetism, Electricity, &e., Ke. 
Baron Reichenbach 


326—330 2 Report on fan London Pialesticat 
449 } ociety’s (6 copies) . 
546 Rifts in the Veil isi Anon 
550 Rhymes in Council _... .. S.C. Hall 
557 Restitution of All Things, The Andrew Jukes 
628 Realities of a Future Life Anon 


675 Radical Rhymes s a 
677 Recollections of Sir Walter Scott 
689—691 Recipient, The (3 vols.) .. 
700 Revival of Religion, ` Narrative of the 
Rev. James Roke, A.M. 
709 Religious Duty ... ats Frances Power Cobbe 
765 Religion of the Future, The ... Hugh Junor Browne 
51, 52 Stellar Key to the Summer Land, The (2 parta), 


v. "lliam Denton 
W. Lockhart 


J. Davis 
88 Spiritualism Explained Gi ath Joel Tiffany 
92, 92a Seeress of Prevorst, The (From the German 
of Justinus Kerner) (2 copies) . Mrs. Crowe 
97 Spiritual Manifestations, A Review of the Chas. Beecher 
98 Spiritualism ; its Facts and Phases, Illus- 
trated with Personal Experiences 


J, H, Powell 
101,10la Spirit People (2 copies)... W. H. Harrison 

100, 0} a O Experiences, including Seven 

590 Months with the Brothers Davenport 
(3 copies) : Robert Cooper 
105 Spiridion : A Romance ove George Sand 

127,127a Seers of the Ayes, embracing Spiritualism 
Past and Present (2 copies) .. J. M. Pecbles, M.D. 

163, 164 Supernatural Religion: An Inquiry into the 
Reality of Divine Revelation (2 vols, J si 
165, 166 Spirit Teachings (2 copies) “M.A. (Oxon.)” 
177 Spiritual Pilgrim, The; a Biography of 
James M. Pii les Sy J. O. Barrett 
178, 547 Scientific and Philosophical Lectures (2copies) John Scott 
185—187 Sights and Sounds, The Mystery of the Day 
(3 copies) ots Henry Spicer 

190—207 Spiritual Magazine, “The (1860 to 1877) 
(22 vols., including duplicates of ia 

for 1864, 1865, 1866 and 1867) iss 
230 Swedenborg a Hermetic Philosopher 

229 Spiritualism and the New “eurel an Ex- 
amination of Claims ... Edward Brotherion 

231 Swedenborg: A Biograph andi an Exposition 
R rene oe E. Paxton Hood 
. N. B. Wolfe 


eee 


E.A.H. 


252 Startling Facts in Modern Spiritualism 
254, 265 Social Notes, Vols. I. and II. sè 
264, 265 Soul and How it Found Me, The (2 = 

dard Maitland | 
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TITLE OF WORK. 
283 yal Soul of Things, The, or Psychometric 
Researches and Traces ae (3 vols.) 
(Duplicate copics of Vols. I. and III 
William and Elizabeth Denton 
292 Spirit’s Book, The eos 


a Allan Kardec 
305—315 Spiritual Telegraph, The, Vols. I.—VIII., 
1853 to 1855. (11 vols., including duplicates 
of Vols. II., III., IV.) 
316—318 Spirit Drawings, A Personal Narrative 
(3 copies) A a. W. M. Wilkinson 
294—296 Songs of the Spirit (3 copies) .. 


AUTHOR. 


; sak H. H. 

337, 338 Spiritualism and the Age we Live in 
(2 copics) Mrs. Crowe 

330—341 Supernatural, History of the 2 vols, ` Dupli- 
cate copy of Vol. Qf). . William Howitt 


362 System of Land Tenurei in n Different Countries 
J. W. Probyn 
395—399 Spiritualism as a New Basis of Belief. 
riginal Edition (5 copies) ... — . John S. Farmer 
414 Sharp Spear and Flaming Sword, The John Scott 
417 ged ter and Spirituäliem, The Experiences 
a Sceptic . .. By the Authoress of “Aurclia ” 
443 heise and Religion, The Relation between, 
George Coombe 
454 S noty of Causation, The, a Scientific 
ypothesis $ 
471—490 Spiritualist, The, 1869—1881 (io vols. , with 
another copy of Vol. I., 1869 to 1872) ... 
483—485 Spirit World, The, 1850—1851 (3 vols.) 
Published in "Boston, Mass. 
487 Spiritual Scientist, The (September 10th, 
1874, to September 2nd,1875) Published tx "Boston, Mass. 
506—508 Scottish Nation, The (3 vols. ) William Anderson 
548 Spirit Manifestations, Experimental In- 
vestigation of the i . Robert Hare, M.D. 
551 Signs before Death ‘ 
363 Social Statics 
566 Strange Visitors i : 
576 Spirite Tried, The ; or, Spiritualism Self- 
onvicted, Self- Condemmed, and Proved, 


R. Laming 


Herbert Spencer 


to be of Satan . ~ A. Pridham 
590 Spiritualism and “Animal Magnetism GG. Zerf 
594 Spiritual Lyre, The. A Collection of Bonge 
or the Use of Spiritualists .. 
599 Spiritual Evolution Considered in its bear- 
ing upon Modern Spiritustien, Science and 
Religion ss é J. P. B. 
629 Spiritualism in England, Rise ‘and Progress 
of Benjamin Coleman 
640 Strange Things ‘Among Us Henry Spicer 
645,645a Spiritual Body, The a J.C. Earle, B.A. 
664 Spirit Disembodied, The .. Herbert Broughton 
671 Spiritualism, Researchesin ... W. Crookes 


712 Study of Sociology, The .. Herbert Spencer 
717 Songs before Sunrise ... . Algernon C. Swinburne 
721 Statuvolism ; or, Artificial Somnambulism 

William Baker Fahnestock, M.D. 


eee 


724 Spiritual Communications, Presenting a 
Revelation of a Future Life Henry Kiddle 
729 Story, An Old ; a Temperance Tale in Verso 
SC. Hall, F.S.A. 


730 Stars and the Angels, The ; or, the aai 
History of the Universe and its Tabet 
tants . gi ee ven 

745 Sadducimus Triumphatus sibs 

755 Secrets Revealed af a 

759 Spiritualism and Animal Magnetism G. G. Zerf, Ph.D. 

786 Satan’s Invisible World Discovered, or a 
choice collection of modern relations, to 
which is added the remarkable history of 
Major Wier and his sister, Kc. ... George Sinclair 

788 Stray Thoughts on many Themes ; a collec- 
tion of short poems contributed to various 
publications ... is J. T. Markley 

35, 36 True Christian Religi bn, The ; ; containing 
the nniversal t cology ot tie New 

Church. (2 copies)... a E. Swedenborg 

80 Transcendental Physics Professor Zöllner 

89, 549 Theosophic Correspondence ... .. Saint Martin 

108 Through Death to Life “ bs ‘George Barlow 

250 Transformations of Insects, The P. M. Duncan, F.R.S. 

304 Telegraph Papers, Vol. I. 

342—346 Through the Ages, a Psychological Romance 
(3 vols. and ¢ duplicates) Count de Medina Pomar 
545 Two Worlds, The, The Natural and the 
Spiritual =... .. Thomas Brevoir 
618, 619 Tremaine ; or, the Man of Refinement (2 vols.) 
Robert Plumer Ward 
630 Triumph of Love, The, a Mystical Poem ... Ella Dietz 
678 Theosophy and the Higher Life; or, Spiritual 
Dynamics and the Divine and Miracu- 
lous Man ... G. W—, WD. Edinburgh 


Anon 
J. Glanvil 


August 1, 1885.) 


_ TESTIMONY TO PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 

The following is a list of eminent persons who, after personal 
investigation, have satisfied themselves of the reality of some of 
the phenomena generally known as Psychical or Spiritualistic. 

N.B.—An asterisk is prefixed to those who have exchanged 
belief for knowledge. 

ScrENcE.—The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, F.R.S., 
President R.A.S. ; W. Crookes, Fellow and Gold Medallist of 
the Royal Society; C. Varley, F.R.S., C.E.; A. R. Wallace, tho 
eminent Naturalist ; W. F. Barrett, F. R.S. E., Professor of Physics 
in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; 
*Dr. J. Elliotson, F.R.S., sometime President of the Royal Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical Society of London ; "Professor de Morgan, 
sometime President of the Mathematical Society of London ; *Dr. 
Wm. Gregory, F.R.S.E., sometime Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edinburgh; *Dr. Ashburner, *Mr. Rutter, *Dr. 
Herbert Mayo, F.R.S., &c., &c. 

*Professor F. Zöllner, of Leipzig, author of ‘‘ Transcendental 
Physics,” &c.; Professors G. T. Fechner, Scheibner, and J. H. 
Fichte, of Leipzig; Professor W. E. Weber, of Göttingen ; 
Professor Hoffman, of Würzburg; Professor Perty, of Berne ; 
Professors Wagner and Butlerof, of Petersburg; Professors Hare 
and Mapes, of U.S.A. ; Dr. Robert Friese, of Breslau ; Mons. 
Camille Flammarion, Astronomer, &c., &c. 

LITERATURE.—The Earl of Dunraven; T. A. Trollope ; 
S. C. Hall; Gerald Massey; Captain R. Burton; Professor 
Cassal, LL.D.; *Lord Brougham ; *Lord Lytton ; *Lord Lynd- 
hurst ; *Archbishop Whately ; *Dr. R. Chambers, F.R.S.E. ; 
*W. M. Thackeray ; *Nassau Senior ; *George Thompson ; *W., 
Howitt ; *Serjeant Cox ; *Mrs. Browning; Hon. Roden Noel, 
&e., &e. 

Bishop Clarke, Rhode Island, U.8.A.; Darius Lyman 
U.S.A. ; Professor W. Denton; Professor Alex. Wilder; Pro- 
fessor Hiram Corson ; Professor George Bush; and twenty-four 
Judges and ex-Judges of the U.S. Courts; *Victor Hugo; Baron 
and Baroness von Vay; * W. Lloyd Garrison, U.S.A. ; *Hon. 
R. Dale Owen, U.S.A. ; *Hon. J. W. Edmonds, U.S.A. ; * Epes 
Sargent ; *Baron du Potet; *Count A. de Gasparin ; *Baron L. 
de Guldenstiibbe, &c., &. 

Socrau ‘Position.—H. I. H Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg; 
H. S. H. the Prince of Solms ; H. S. H. Prince Albrecht of Solms ; 
*H. S. H. Prince Emile of Sayn Wittgenstein ; Hon. Alexander 
Aksakof, Imperial Councillor of Russia ; the Countess of Caithness 
and Duchesse de Pomar; the Hon. J. L. O'Sullivan, sometime 
Minister of U.S.A. at the Court of Lisbon ; M. Favre-Clavairoz, 
late Consul-General of France at Trieste; the late Emperors of 
* Russia and * France ; Presidents * Thiers and * Lincoln, &c., &c. 


WHAT IS SAID OF PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


J. H. FICHTE, THE GERMAN PHILOSOPHER AND AUTHOR.— 
“ Nothwithstanding my (83) and my exemption from the con- 
troversies of the day, I feel it my duty to bear testimony to the great 
fact of Spiritualism. No one should keep silent.” 

PROFESSOR DE MORGAN, PRESIDENT OF THE MATHEMATICAL 
Society or Lonnon.—‘‘I am perfectly convinced that I have both seen 
and heard, in a manner which should make unbelief impossible, things 
called spiritual, which cannot be taken by a rational being to be capable 
of explanation by imposture, coincidence, or mistake. So far I feel the 
ground firm ûnder me.” 

Dr. Ropert Cuampers.—“‘I have for many years known that these 
phenomena are real, as distinguished from impostures; and it is not of 

esterday that I concluded they were calculated to explain much that 

been doubtful in the past; and, when fully accepted, revolutionise 

the whole frame of human opinion on many important matters.”— 
Extract from a Letter to A. Russel Wallace. 


Prorvesson HARE, EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSLYVANIA.—‘“‘ Far from abating my confidence in 
the inferences respecting the agencies of the spirits of deceased mortals 
in the manifestations of which I have given an account in my work, i 
have, within the last nine months” (this was written in 1858), ‘‘ more 
striking evidences of that agency than those given in the work in 
question.” 

PROFESSOR CHALLIS, THE LATE PLUMERIAN PROFESSOR OF ASTRO- 
Nomy ar Cambrrper.—“I have unable to resist the Jarg 
amount of testimony to such facts, which has come from many inde- 
pendent sources, and from a vast number of witnesses. . . .... 
{n short, the testimony has been so abundant and consentancous, that 
either the facts must be admitted to be such as are reported, or the 
possibility of certifying facts by human testimony must be given up.”— 
Clerical Journal, June, 1862. 

Proresson Grecory, F.R.S.E.—‘‘ The essential question is this 
What are the proofs of the agency of departed spirits? Although i 
cannot say that I yet feel the sure and firm conviction on this point 
which I feel on some others, I am bound to say that the higher 
phenomena, recorded by so many truthful and honourable men, appear 
to me to render the spiritual hypothesis almost certain. . . . . . . 
I believe that if I could myself see the higher phenomena alluded to I 
should be satisfied, as are all those who have the best means of 
judging of the truth of the spiritual theory.” 


Lorp Brovenaw.—'' There is but one question I would ask the 
author, Is the Spiritualism of this work foreign to our materialistic, 
manufacturing age? No; for amidst the varieties of mind which divers 
circumstances produce are found thoee whọ cultivate man’s highest 
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fuculties; to these the author addresses himself. But even in the most 
cloudless skies of scepticism I see a rain-cloud, if it be no r than 
a man’s hand ; it is modern Spiritualism.”—Preface by Lord Brouyham 
o ‘* The Book of Nature.” By C. O. Groom Napier, F.C.S. 


THE Lonnon DIALECTICAL COMMITTEE reported : ‘1, That sounds of 
a very varied character, apparently proceeding from articles of furniture, 
the floor and walls uf the room—the vibrations accompanying which 
sounds are often distinctly perceptible to the touch—occur, without being 
produced by muscular action or mechanical contrivance. 2. That 
movements of heavy bodies take place without mechanical contrivance 
of any kind, or adequate exertion of muscular force by those present 
and frequently without contact or connection with any person. 3. That 
these sounds and movements often occur at the time and in the manner 
asked for by persons present, and, by means of a simple code of signals, 
answer questions and spell out coherent communications.” 

Proressor Barrett, F.R.S.E.—‘‘I know and rejoice in the blessing 
Spiritualism has been to my own faith, and to that of several dear 
friends of mine. Moreover, I cordially recognise the fact that in 
bereavement and deep distress numbers have been cheered and consoled 
by the hope that Spiritualism has set before them. So far from 
Materialism being true, I do not believe a single person has ever yet 
lived on this earth who has truly and heartily desired to know if an 
intelligent and personal existence be po without our present bodily 
organism, and has steadily set himself to solve this supreme question wit! 
all the help he can gain from every source,—I say I do not believe any 
such earnest seeker after truth has ever failed to obtain a clear and 
definite answer in the affirmative.” 

CAMILLE FLAMMARION, THE FRENCH ASTRONOMER, AND) MEMBER OF 
THE ACADEMIE Francatsk.—‘“‘ I do not hesitate to affirm my conviction, 

on personal examination of the ces Ho that any scientific man 
who declares the phenomena denominated ‘magnetic,’ ‘‘sumnambulic,’ 
‘mediumic,’ and others not yet explained by science to be ‘impossible,’ 
| is one who speaks without knowing what he is talking about ; and alse 
any man accustomed, by his professional avocations, to scientific ob- 
| servation—provided that his mind be not biassed by pre-conceived 
opinions, nor his mental vision blinded by that opposite kind of illusion, 
unha pily too common in the learned world, which consists in imagin- 
ing that the laws of Nature are al known to us, and that every- 
thing which appears to overstep the limit of our present formulas is 
impossible—may acquire a radical and absolute certainty of the reality 
of the facts alluded to.” 

CromweLt F. VARLEY, F.R.S.—‘‘ Twenty-five years ago I was a 
hard-headed unbeliever. . . . . . Spiritual phenomena, however, 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly, were soon after developed in my 
own family. . . This led me to inquire and to try numerous 
experiments in such a way as to preclude, as much as circumstances 

would permit, the possibility of trickery and self-deception.” . . . . 
He then details various phases of the phenomena which had come 
within the range of his personal experience, and continues : ‘‘Other and 
numerous phenomena have occurred, proving the existence (a) of forces 
unknown to science; (b) the power of instantly reading my thoughts; 
(c) the presence of some intelligence or intelligences controlling those 
powers. . . . . t the phenomena occur there is overwhelming 
evidence, and it is too late now to deny their existence.” 

ALrRED Russxe, WaLLace, F.G.S.—‘‘My position, therefore, is 
that the phenomena of Spiritualism in their entirety do not uire 
further confirmation. They are proved, quite as well as any facta 
are proved in other sciences, id it is not denial or quibbling thas 
can disprove any of them, but only fresh facts and accurate deductions 
from those facts. When the opponents of Spiritualism can give a record 
of their researches approaching in duration and completeness to those of 
its advocates ; and when they can discover and show in detail, either 
how the phenomena are produced or how the many sane and able men 
here referred to have been deluded into a coincident belief that they 
have witnessed them ; and when they can prove the correctness of their 
theory by producing 
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a like belief in a body of equally sane and able un- 
believers—then, a 


not till then, will it be necessary for Spiritualiste 


to produce fresh confirmation of facts which are, and always have been, 
su iciently real and indisputable to satisfy any honest and persevering 
inquirer.”"— Miracles and Modern Spiritualism.” 


Dr. Locknart Ropertson.—‘ The writer” (i.e., Dr.L. Robertson) 
“can now no more doubt the physical manifestations of s0-culled 
Spiritualism than he would any other fact, as, for example, the fall of 
the apple to the ground, of which his senses informed him. As stated 
above, there was no place or chance of any legerdemain, or fraud, in 
these physical manifestations. He is aware, even from recent experi- 
ence, of the impossibility of convincing anyone, by a mere narrative of 
events apparently so out of harmony with all our knowledge of the laws 
which govern the physical world, and he places theso facts on record 
rather as an act of justice due to those whose similar statements he 
had elsewhere doubted and denied, than with either the desire or hope 
of convincing others. Yet he cannot doubt the ultimate ition of 
facts of the truth of which he is so thoroughly convinced. Admit these 
physical manifestations, and a strange and wide world of research is 
opened to our inquiry. This field is new to the materialist mind of the 
last two centuries, which even in the writings of divines of the English 
Church, doubts and denies all spiritual manifestations and agenoies, be 
they good or evil.”—From a letter by Dr. Lockhart Robertson, published 
in the Dialectical Society's Report on Spiritualism, p. 24. 
Nassau WILLIAM SENIOR.—‘‘ No one can doubt that phenomena ~ 
like these (Phrenology, Homeopathy, and Mesmerism) deserve to be 
observed, recorded, and arra: ; and whether we call by the name of 
mesmerism, or by any other name, the science which proposes to do 
this, is a mere question of nomenclature. Among those who profess 
this science there may be careless observers, prejudiced recorders, 
and rash systematisers; their errors and defecta may impede the 
Le, bag of knowledge, but they will not stop it. And we have no 
joubt that, before the end of this century, the wonders which perplex 
almost equally those who accept and those who reject modern mes- 
merism will be distributed into defined classes, and found subject to 
ascertained laws—in other words, will become the subjects of a science.” 
These views will prepare us for the following statement, made in the 
Spiritual Magazine, 1864, p. 336: “ We have only to add, as a further 
apa to the Attaimmente and pace of Mr. pew ree yam he wa 
y long inquiry and experience a firm believer in spiritual power an 
manifestations Mr. Home was his frequent guest, and Mr. Senior made 
no secret of his belief among his friends. He it was who recommended 
the publication of Mr. Home’s recent work by Messrs. Longmans, and 
he authorised the publication, under initials, of one of the striki 
incidents there given, which happened to a near and dear member © 
his family,” 
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PHENOMENA. 


Mediums, who are the instruments of an external agency, have, more 
than once, been confronted with conjurers who deceive by sleight of 
hand; and in the same manner that no man of science who has 
thoroughly and fairly investigated the phenomena has failed to become 
convinced of their reality, so no conjurer who has been confronted with 
the same facts has been able to explain their occurrence by prestidigita- 
tion. Houdin, Jacobs, Bellachini, Hermann, Kellar, and others have 
already confessed their powerlessness to produce under theaame conditions 
what occurs without human intervention in the presence of a medium. 


Testimony of Robert Houdin. 

The Mareja Endes de Mirville published dumng the lifetime of 
Houdin two letters from the latter, in his ‘“ Mémoire addressé à MM. 
les membres de l’Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, sur un 

nd nombre de phénomènes merveilleux intéressant également la 

eligion, la Science, et les hommes du Monde,” in which the conjurer 
confesses his inability to explain the phenomena he witnessed in the 
presence of Alexis, the clairvoyant. A circumstantial account is given 
of M. de Mirville’s visit to Houdin for the purpose of engaging him in 
this investigation, of the latter’s confidence in hie own ability to detect 
the trick, and of what took place at the séance, the conditions of which 
were entirely under Houdin’s control. This account extends over 
twelve pages, and its accuracy is confirmed by Houdin in the first of the 
documents now translated :— 

“ Although very far from accepting the eulogies which M.-—-— is 
good enough to bestow upon me, and especially insisting that I am not 
at all committed to opinions, either in favour of magnetism or against 
it, I can, nevertheless, not refrain from declaring that the facts above 
reported are entirely correct (sont de lu plus complète exactitude), and 
thut, the more I reflect upon them, the more impossible I find it to rank 
them amony those which belony to my art and profession, 

“4th May, 1847. Robert Hovunry.” 

A fortnight later, M. de Mirville received another letter, in which 
the following, referring to another séance, occurs :— 

“I have, therefore, returned from this séance as astonished as it is 
possible to be, and persuaded that it is utterly impossible that chance or 
akill could ever secidicee effects so wonderful (tvut a fait impossible que le 
hasard ou Vadresse puisse jumais produire des effets aussi merveilleux).— 
I am, monsieur, &c., 

“ May 16th, 1847. (Signed), RosrrT Hornis.” 
Testimony of Harry Kellar. 

Harry Kellar, a distinguished professor of legerdemain, investigated 
the slate-writing phenomena which occurred in the presence of Mr. 
Eglinton, at Calcutta, in January, 1882, and on the 25th of that month 
in eect a letter to the editor of the Indian Daily News, in which 

he said :— 

“In your issue of the 13th January I stated that I should be glad of 
an opportunity of participating in a séance with a view of giving an 
unbiassed opinion as to whether, in my capacity of a professional presti- 
digitator, I could give a natural explanation of effects said to be pro- 
duced by spiritual aid. 

“Iam indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Eglinton, the Spiritualistic 
medium now in Calcutta, and of his host, Mr. J. Meugens, for affording 
me the opportunity I craved. 

“Itis needless to say I went as a sceptic, but I must ewr that I 
have come away utterly unable to explain, by any natural means, the 
phenomena that I witnessed on Tuesday evening. I will give a brief 
description of what took place.” 

a describing several successful experiments, Mr. Kellar pro- 
ceeds :— 

“ In respect to the above manifestations, I can only aay that I donot 
expect my account of them to gain general credence. Forty-eight hours 
before I should not have believed anyone who described such manifesta- 
tions under similar circumstances. still remain a sceptic as regards 
Spiritualism, but I repeat my inability to explain or account for what 
inust have been an intelligent force that produced the writing on the 
slate, which, if my senses are to be relied on, was in no way the result 
of trickery or sleight of hand.” 

On the 30th of the same month Mr. Kellar addressed another letter to 
the Indian Datly News, reporting some experiences of another kind with 
Mr. Eglinton, and regarding which he said :— 

“In conclusion, let me state that aftera most stringent trial and 
strict scrutiny of these wonderful experiences I can arrive at no other 
conclusion than that there was no trace of trickery in any form ; nor was 
there in the room any mechanism or machinery by wino could be pro- 
duced the phenomena which had taken place. e ordin mode by 
which Maskelyne and other conjurers imitate levitation or the floating 
test could not possibly be 
assembled.” 


one in the room in which we were 


The Testimony of Professor Jacobs. 

Professor Jacobs, writing to the editor of Licht, mehr Licht, April 
10th, 1881, in_reference to phenomena which occurred in Paris through 
the Brothers Davenport, said :— 

“ Spite of the assertions,more or less trustworthy, of the French and 
English journalists, and spite of the foolish jealousies of ignorant con- 
jurers, I feel it my duty to show up the bad faith of one party and the 
chicanery of the other. All that has been said or done adverse to these 
American mediums is absolutely untrustworthy. If we would rightly 
judge of a thing we must understand it, and neither the journalists nor 
the conjurers the most elementary knowledge of the science 
that governs these phenomena. As a prestidigitator of repute, and a 
sincere Spiritualist, J afirm that the mediantmic facts demonstrated by 
the two brothers were absolutely true, and belonged to the Spiritualistic 
order of things in every, respect. 

tt Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to imitate these 
said facts, never presented to the public anything beyond an infantine 
and almost grotesque parody of the said phenomena, and it would be 
only ignorant and obstinate persons who could the questions 
seriously as set forth by these gentlemen. If (as I have every reason to 
hope) the psychical studies, to which I am applying myself at this time, 
succeed, T shall be able to establish clearly, and that by public demon- 
stration, the immense line of demarcation which separates mediumistic 

henomena from conjuring proper, and then equivocation will be no 
onger possible, and persons will have to yield to evidence, or deny 
through predetermination to deny. . . . . 
ollowing the data of the learned chemist and natural philosopher, 
Mr. W. Crookes, of London, I am now in a position to prove plainly, 
and by purely scientific methods, the existence of a ‘psychic force’ in 
mesmerism, and also the individuality of the spirit in ‘spiritual manifes- 
tation.’ I authorise you, dear sir, to insert this letter in your next 
number, if agreeable to you,’ ’&c., &c. 


[August 1, 1886, 


Testimony of Samuel Bellachini. 
Samuel Bellachini, Court Conjurer at Berlin, made the following 
declaration in December, 1877 
“I hereby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive Judgment upon 
the objective medial performance of the American medium, Mr. He: 
Slade, after only one sitting and the observations so made. After I 
at the wish of several highly esteemed gentlemen of rank and position, 
and also for my own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. 
Slade, in a series of sittings by full daylight, as well as in the evening in 
his bedroom, I must, for the sake of trath, hereby certify that the 
»henomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have been thoroughly examined 
by me with the minutest observation and investigation of his surround- 
ings, including the table, and that I have not in the smallest degree found 
anything to be produced by means of prestidigitative manifestations, or 
by mechanical apparatus; and that any explanation of the experiments 
which took place under the circumstances and conditions then obtaining 
by any reference to prestidigitation is absolutely impossible. It must 
rest with such men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London; 
Perty, in Berne; Butlerof, in St. Petersburg, to search for the explana- 
tion of this phenomenal power, and to prove its reality. I declare, 
moreover, the published opinions of laymen as to the ‘How’ of this 
subject to be premature, and, according to my view and experience, false 
and one-sided. This, my declaration, is signed and executed before a 
notary and witnesses. 
“Berlin, December 6th, 1877. 


(Signed) SamvugL BELLACHINI.” 


ADVICE TO INQUIRERS. 


The Conduct of Circles.—By ‘“ M.4. (Oxon.).’ 


If you wish to see whether Spiritualism is really only jugglery and 
imposture, try it by personal experiment. 

f you can get an introduction to some experienced Spiritualist, on 
whose good faith you can rely, ask him for advice; and, if he is holding 
private circles, seek’ pertiission to attend one to see how to conduct 
séances, and what to expect. 

There is, however, difficulty in obtaining access to private circles, 
and, in any case, you must rely chiefly on experiences in your own family 
circle, or amongst your own friends, all strangers being excluded. o 
bulk of Spiritualists have gained conviction thus. 

Form a circle of from four to ge persons, half, or at least two, of 
negative, passive temperament, and preferably of the female sex, the 
rest of a more positive type. 

Rit ponitire and negative alternately, secure against disturbance, in 
subdued light, and in comfortable and unconstrained positions, round an 
uncovered table of convenient size. Place the palms of the hands flat 
upon its upper surface. The hands of each sitter need not tunch those 
of his neighbour, though the practice is frequently adopted. 

Do not concentrate attention too fixedly on the expected manifesta- 
tions, Engage in cheerful but not frivolous conversation. Avoid dis- 
pute or argument. Scepticism has no deterrent effect, but a bitter spirit 
of opposition in a person of determined will may totally stop or decidedly 
impede manifestations. If conversation flags, music is a great help, 
if it be agreeable to all, and not of a kind to irritate the sensitive ear. 
Patience is essential, and it may be necessary to meet ten or twelve 
times, at short intervals, before anything occurs. If after such a trial 
you still fail, form a fresh circle. Guess at the reason of your failure, 
eliminate the inharmonious elements, and introduce others. An hour 
should be the limit of an unsuccessful séance. 

The first indications of success usually are a cold breeze passing over 
the hands, with involuntary twitchings of the hands and arms of some of 
the sitters, and a sensation of throbbing in the table. These indications, 
at first so slight as to cause doubt as to their reality, will usually develop 
with more or less rapidity. 

If the table moves, let your pressure be sogentleon its surface that 
you are sure you are not aiding its motions. r some time you will 
probably find that the movement will continue if your hands are held 
over, but not in contact with, it. Do not, however, try this until the 
movement is assured, and be in no hurry to get m š 

When you think that the time has come, let some one take command 
of the circle and act as spokesman. Explain to the unseen Intelligence 
that an aj code of als is desirable, and ask that a tilt may be 
given as the alphabet is slowly repeated at the several letters which form 
the word that the Intelligence wishes to spell. It is convenient to use a 
single tilt for No, three for Yes, and two to express doubt or un- 
certainty. 

When a satisfactory communication has been established, ask if you 
are nghtly placed, and if not, what order you should take. After this, 
ask oS the Intelligence purports to be, which of the company is the 
medium, and such relevant questions. If confusion occurs, ascribe it to 
the difficulty that exists in directing the movements at first with 
exactitude. Patience will remedy this, if there be a real desire on the 

of the Intelligence to speak with you. If you only satisfy yourself 
at first that it is possible to speak with an Intelligence separate from 
that of any person present, you will have gained much. 

The signals may take the form of raps. If so, use the same code of 
signals, and ask as the raps become clear that they may be made on the 
table, or in a part of the room where they are demonstrably not produced 
by any natural means, but avoid any vexatious imposition of restrictions 
on free communication. Let the Intelligence use its own means ; if the 
attempt to communicate deserves your attention, it probably has 
somiaelstiap to say to you, and will resent being hampered by useless 
interference. It rests greatly with the sitters to make the manifestations 
elevating or frivolous and even tricky. 

Should an attempt be made to entrance the medium, or to manifest 
by any violent methods, or by means of form manifestations, ask that 
the attempt may be defe till you can secure the presence of some 
experienced Spiritualist. If this request is not heeded, discontinue the 
sitting. The process of developing a trance-medium is one that might 
disconcert an inexperienced inquirer. Increased light will check noisy 
manifestations. 

Lastly. Try the results you get by the light of Reason. Maintain 
a level head and a clear judgment. Do not believe everything you are 
told, for though the unseen world contains many a wise and 
discerning spirit, it alia. has in it the accumulation of human folly, 
vanity, and error; and this lies nearer to the surface than that which is 
wise and good. Distrust the free use of great names. Never for a 
moment abandon the use of your reason. Do not enter into a very 
solemn investigation in a spirit of idle curiosity or frivolity, Cultivate 
a reverent desire for what 1s pure, and true. You will repaid 
if you gain only a well-grounded conviction that there is a life after 
death, for which a pure and good life before death is the best and wisest 
preparation, 


